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MARCONI TELEGRAPHY. 

Through the enterprise of The New York Herald, the 
public has been made acquainted in a very practical 
way withthe great advantages which result from the 
use of what is now popularly Known as the ‘t Marconi 
system of wireless telegraphy.” The world-wide 
interest which is being taken in the present interna- 
tional vacht races renders the instant transmission of 
the progress of the race a matter of actual importance, 
and the saving of a few hours’ time, which is rendered 
possible by wireless telegraphy, led to the bringing of 
Mr. Marconi to this country in orderthat he might re- 
port the races from a steamer which accompanies the 
yachts over the course. 

Cn the day of the first race the large ocean-going 
steamer ‘ Ponce” was eqnipped with aslender mast 
which extended some 50 feet vertically above the fore- 
mast of the vessel. A similay mast was carried by the 
Mackay-Bennett cable steamer, which was anchored 
at the starting point, off Sandy Hook, and had tem- 
porary connection with the submarine cable at that 
point. The Marconi apparatus was installed in the 
chart room oneach vessel, and the progress ofthe yachts 
was telegraphed at intervals of a quarter of an hour 
from one vessel to the other. From the steamer at. 
Sandy Hook the messages were sent to New York, 
whence they were distributed throughout the world. 
The experiment proved to be perfecily successful, and 
the reports contained in The Evening Telegram ap- 
peared from two to three hours sooner than those 
transmitted by the ordinary methods. © 

Mareoni comes to this country fresh from the tri- 
umphs which he has scored with his system in the re- 
cent maneuvers of the British navy, where messages 
were flashed from ship to ship over a distance of 80 
miles. It was inevitable that the great success which 
is attending the Marconi system should have aroused 
the interest, and in some cases excited the jealousy. of 
other investigators in the field of wireless telegraphy. 
Marconi himself, we have no doubt, would be the first 
to acknowledge that there are others who have done 
conscientious work in this line of investigation, and he 
would be perfectly willing to give full credit where it is 
due. The existence of the Hertzian waves was known 
long before this young Anglo-Italian harnessed them 
so successfully to the uses of modern life, and others, 
both before and after him, have attempted unsuccess- 
fully to do what he has done. 

We regret to note that his arrival in America has un- 
duly excited certain holders of patents on wireless tele- 
graphy, who believe that Marconi is receiving more 
credit than is strictly his due, and claim that the credit 
is not his, but theirs. This has been the history of all 
great epoch-inarking inventions, and the recent extra- 
ordinary attempts to prove that the Bessemer steel 
process was misnamed, and that a certain Kelly had 
actually done the work and should receive the credit, 
will be fresh in the minds of our readers. We note in 
this connection that a certain section of the press is 
responsible for the statement that Professor Dolbear, of 
Tufts College, is ‘tthe discoverer of wireless tele- 
graphy,” and that he is so far resentful of Marconi’s in- 
vasion of his doinain that ‘‘a conference of lawyers has 
been held,” and instructions have been given to 
“serve notice that he (Marconi) would be restrained 
from using his system of wireless telegraphy in the 
United States.” 

Whatever may be the merits of this controversy, we 
are satisfied that it would be as easy to sweep back the 
tide with a broom as to prevent the system of tele- 
graphy which has just done such good work off New 
York Harbor and with the English fleet from becom- 
ing forever identified with the naimne of the man who 
first brought wireless telegraphy to a practical and 
useful consummation. 

et 
“OOLUMBIA” AND “SHAMROCK” IN DRY DOCK. 

Next to the races themselves there is no event con- 
nected with a contest for the ‘‘ America” cup which 
equals in public interest the docking of the vachts ana 
the consequent disclosure of their underwater form ; 
for it is in the model of the modern yacht and not in 
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her sail plan that the genius of the designer of to-day 
is most apt to reveal itself. 

The secrecy which surrounded the construction of 
the competing yachts had awakened more than usual 
curiosity as to the form and construction of the two 
boats. It was naturally believed that the extraordinary 
precautions which were taken to prevent the public 
from getting even a hint as tothe beam, draught, or 
lines of the contestants was due to some marked de- 
parture from existing practice, 1f not from established 
theories. ‘‘ Columbia” was launched at night: ‘* Sham 
rock” in petticoats; and the Sphinx was not more silent: 
on the questions which were in everyone’s mind than 
the gentlemen who were responsible for the ** America ” 
cup champions of the year 1899. 

It must be confessed that the docking of the yachts 
has furnished a great surprise; for where the public 
was looking for novelties it found in the case of both 
challenger and defender nothing more nor less than a 
typical, up-to-date yacht. The characteristics of the 
type, as represented in a ‘‘ninety-fooier,” are a beamn 
of about twenty-four feet and a draught of twenty 
feet ; some eighty to ninety tons of lead on the keel ; 
a displacement. of from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty tons ; and a sail area of about thir- 
teen thousand square feet. The materials of construe- 
tion will include nickel steel for the framing, plating of 
some non-corrodible bronze, and hollow steel spars of 
great strength and lightness. 

Now if we take the Columbia” and the ‘‘Shamrock” 
as examples, we find that they conform with wonderful 
closeness to the above specification—at least as far as 
dimensions and materials are concerned. In the mat- 
ter of model, both above and below the water line, 
there are, it must be admitted, very marked differ- 
ences between the two boats; but in no sense can 
either be called a surprise. They possess all the 
characteristics which distinguish a Herreshoff from 
a Fife design, and certainly they present no startling 
novelties, hitherto unknown or untried by yacht de. 
signers. ‘*Columbia” is an improved ‘ Defender,” 
**Shamrock” an enlarged and improved ‘* Isolde.” 

Compared with the champion of 1895 ‘‘ Columbja” is 
in every way a more beautiful yacht. The three views 
which we present were taken when she was in the 
large No. 3 dry dock at the Brooklyn navy yard, and 
they show what exquisite beauty can be given to the 
underwater form even of a deep finkeel vessel of this 
extreme type. The variations from ‘ Defender” are all 
in the direction of securing a finer form, one that can 
be driven through the water with less expenditure of 
power. While the beam is wider and the lead placed 
lower, the overhangs and the waterline length are con- 
siderably larger and the entrance and delivery are 
finer than in the older boat. The hull proper is deep- 
er, and the whole model is afurther departure even 
than was that of *‘ Defender” from the old skimming- 
dish type of hull. The construction, moreover, is 
mnore wholesome than that of ‘‘ Defender”; for the 
treacherous aluminum alloy in frames, deck beams, 
and topsides has given place to more reliable steel 
and bronze, with the result that our °99 champion 
will be prepared to cross the ocean and try her paces 
in the regattas of the Mediterranean and the Clyde. 

In ‘Shamrock” the English have sent over their 
first out-and-out racing machine. She is the lightest 
yacht of her size ever constructed, not even excepting 
‘* Defender”; for in her aluminum deck alone she has 
saved about 5.000 pounds of weight as compared with 
that yacht. Perhaps the most striking features of the 
boat areher unusually lofty topsides (her freeboard is 
over 5 feet as against 314 feet im ‘* Columbia”) and her 
deep draught of 2114 feet. Her midship section shows 
a considerable flare above the waterline, and this, com- 
bined with her wide beam, high freeboard, and deep 
lead, gives her great sail-carrying power, especially in 
astrong wind. The boat hasrather a hard bilge and 
a flat floor, which rounds into the fin proper with a 
short hard curve. When afloat she looks to be much 
bigger than she is, most of the boat being above the 
waterline, and asa glance atthe midship sections of the 


two vessels will show, she approaches more nearly to the 


true finkeel type than does ‘‘Columbia.” The sheer-plan 
shows that the ‘‘Shamrock’s” keel is much the longer 
(at least 8 or 9 feet); hence the center of gravity of the 
lead is lower, and this coupled with the fact that her 
draught is deeper by 1% feet makes it certain that the 
center of gravity of the lead is at least 3 feet deeper 
below the waterline in the English boat. Other things 
being equal, this means less lead for the same stability. 
At the same time the longer keel involves the addition 
of about 220 square feet of wetted surface, and a 
slower boat in light winds. In heavy winds, and in- 
deed in any wind, the longer keel should make ‘‘Shain- 
rock” a better boat in climbing to windward when 
close-hauled. 

At the present writing there have been two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to sail the first race of the series. The 
winds were too light and fickle to afford any reliable 
test of the yachts; for although ‘‘Columbia” was the 
leading boat during the greater part of the contests, on 
both occasions ‘‘Shamrock” was slightly in the lead 
when the race was called off. In spite of the fact, how- 
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ever, that the challenger showed unexpected light- 
-yeather qualities, it seemed to us that the perform- 
ance of the two yachts indicated the ‘tColumbia” to 
be the better all-round boat under the prevailing con- 
ditions. 

PROPOSED CYCLE PATH ACROSS THE BROOKLYN 

BRIDGE. 

The earnest efforts which are being made by the 
great body of wheelinen in New York city and Brook- 
lvn to secure a separate cycle path across the bridge 
for their exclusive use are perfectly reasonable and de- 
serving of the strongest support. The day has gone 
by when the efforts of wheelmen to secure proper 
facilities on our thoroughfares can be regarded as 
an endeavor to secure favors for a small minority 
at the expense of the general public. The enor- 
mous increase in the number of riders in the last. 
few years has been accompanied by a demand for 
special provisions for their safety and convenience, and 
in nearly every case they have gained what they 
sought. Wheels are now carried as baggage free of 
charge on our railroads, and special frotection is 
afforded in some of our cities by specially-trained 
squads of policemen. 

However, it is not with the legal or ethical side of 
the question that we are concerned so much as its 
practical and mechanical aspects. As far as the struc 
ture of the Brooklyn Bridge is concerned, there is not 
the slightest reason why a cycle path should not be 
built across it. If the path were provided, the addi- 
tional weight would be so insignificant compared with 
the total dead and live loads of the structure as to bea 
practically negligible quantity. Obviously the best 
location would be above one of the pairs of interior 
stiffening trusses through which tracks of the bridge 
trains are laid. Light steel floor beams could be laid 
across the top chords of the trusses, and these, to- 
gether with the plank flooring and the light hand 
rail, would weigh but little per foot and would add 
practically nothing to the existing strains in the bridge. 

It seems that the problem at present, as stated by 
the bridge engineers, is to provide a suitable terminal 
at the New York end of the structure, but it is certain 
that in view of the light nature of the necessary con- 
struction and its comparative narrowness, some way 
out of the difficulty could be found which would 
neither encroach seriously on the present space, nor 
present an objectionable appearance judged from -the 
esthetic point of view. 

The opposition of the engineers of the bridge to the 
addition of any further weights, however small, to the 
structure is natural, and on general principles com- 
mendable. It is their duty to see that the limits of 
safety are not exceeded nor even too closely approached. 
At the saine time we cannot but remember that the 
running of the trolley cars across the structure was at 
first strenuously opposed and pronounced to be neither 
practicable nor safe. The car tracks, however, have 
now for a_ long period been in operation, and have 
proved to be of inestimable service to the public. The 
bridge has suffered no harm from the addition, and we 
believe that as long as the proper headway has been 
observed, the safety of the structure has been in no de- 
gree jeopardized. 
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AMATEUR INVESTIGATIONS WITH A TESTING 
TANK. 

In the current issue of the SUPPLEMENT is published 
the first part of an article which will be of the greatest 
interest to those of our readers who are interested 
in the matter of boats and boat sailing. The author 
of the papers is an amateur yachtsman with more 
than. a quarter of a century of experience, who set. 
out to determine for himself, by practical experi- 
ment, many questions which are supposed to be theo- 
retically pretty well established. To determine the best 
model of hull and the influence of the various elements 
of beam, draught and general forin on speed, the 
author of the paper constructed a sinall towing tank 
equipped with a dynamometer and a set of experi- 
mental models, the whole of which, including the tank, 
could be placed in a fair-sized sitting room. It 
is true no attempt was made to secure anything like 
the scientific accuracy of a full-sized shipbuilder’s 
model basin; but the simplicity and cheapness of 
the apparatus, and the agreement of the results ina 
general way with those obtained in a full-sized tank, 
render the experiments of extreme interest and cer- 
tainly of value. 

Any amateur who wishes to test for himself the many 
vexed questions connected with the designing of a 
boat can do so at a small expense by following 
the methods described in.the article referredto. The 
question of the best form of sails will be taken up in 
the second part of the article, which will be published 
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week. The writer claims to have been the originator 
of the theory that. a perforated sail would, under cer- 
tain conditions of wind, do better work than a sail of 
the ordinary pattern. The principle of perforation 
was tried in a.lengthy series of experiments with sails 
built, on the principle of the Venetian blind or per- 
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haps, to speak more accurately, of the modern aero- 
plane. While the very idea of splitting the sail to let 
any portion of air pass through is radically opposed to 
accepted theories on the subject, Mr. Burnham, the 
author of the experiments, states that on certain points 
of sailing the slotted sail showed superior driving pow- 
er to one of the standard type. 
0 
STATISTICAL DUPLICATION. 

Statistician Powers, of the Census Bureau, is making 
special efforts to plan a successful campaign whereby 
full agricultural statistics shall be gleaned for the com- 
ing twelfth census. The law specifies only the crops of 
1899 as those to be reported; but, as the census agents 
wiil not take the field till after June 1, 1900, and the bulk 
of the great crops of 1899, especially in the South, will be 
harvested and marketed long before that time, grow- 
ers will be expected to furnish statistics to the enume- 
rators, some of which will be quite a year old. It is 
Jesired by the Bureau that growers be prepared to do 
this, and to that effect it is using every channel to no- 
tify them of the necessity of being thoroughly posted 
asto what they grew and marketed, and the prices ob- 
tained therefor. 

The strange part of all this is that our Department 
of Agriculture has a most efficient, long trained force 
for this very purpose; and not only their annual but 
their monthly statistics are the most complete of any- 
thing of the kind attempted in any country. Yet this 
working force will be entirely ignored, its records 
passed asof no avail. and exactly the same work and 
results as theirs will be attempted with comparatively 
raw, untrained recruits. That such statistics will 
differ from, and must be of considerably less scientific 
value than, those of the Department of Agriculture 
goes without the saying. 

We call attention to this just at this time in the hope 
that it is not yet too late for the press of the country 
to take the matter up and induce a change of some 
magnitude to be made in the plans of the Census 
Bureau. General Merriam is sure to find the funds at 
his disposal far from what he will require for special 
features of great value to all students of commerce 
and political economy, if thousands of dollars are thus 
used to Guplicate the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The same thing might also be well illustrated by 
reference tothe duplications of work now being well 
done by the Treasury, Interior, Post Office and War 
Departments, 

a el tte 
EXCHANGING FISH FRY WITH EUROPE. 

Many tourists who will attend the Paris Exposition 
next summer need not be surprised if they find on the 
bills of fare of the leading European hotels such items 
as ‘* American black bass,” ‘* American salmon,” ‘or 
‘‘American muskalonge.” Itshould not be hastily con- 
cluded that these items are put there for deceptive 
purposes, or that they refer to canned or dried Ameri- 
ean fish. They are in reality true statements of facts, 
and indicate the growth of our fishing interests under 
the wise and progressive supervision of the United 
States Fish Commission. During the past summer 
American fish, fresh from the water, appeared on the 
tables of European hotels devoted specially to catering 
to American tourists. 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of this, it is 
necessary to glance at a feature of the work planned 
years ago by the Fish Commission. A.anvst thorough 
and painstaking effort was made then to collect all pos- 
sible facts concerning our food fishes as a preliminary 
to adopting adequate methods for protecting and pro- 
pagating young fry. This scientific study and experi- 
ment included an elaborate investigation of the food 
plants of fish in inland waters, the cause of famines 
and years of plenty, and the relative chances of certain 
varieties of fish in strange waters in reaching maturity. 

In propagating the young fry for restocking the 
streams, bays, and rivers, experiments were made to 
see how well they thrived in waters far removed from 
their natural habitat. This experiment proved of 
great commercial value to the country. Inland waters 
that were almost destitute of fish are now teeming 
with millions of artificially propagated fry. In some 
of the new waters they have been transplanted to, 
the food fishes have been found to thrive better than 
in the streams where they werefound. The extension 
of this work to foreign waters was anticipated by the 
Fish Commission years ago purely as a scientific test. 
Consequently when they received intimations from 
leading ichthyologists abroad that an exchange of native 
fry would be agreeable, preparations were immedi- 
ately made to send our fish to European countries 

The first experiment was made in Scotland with our 
landlocked salmon. The inland. waters of Scotland 
presented conditions somewhat similar to those in 
which our salinon loved to disport, and besides there 
was a Species of Scotch salmon native to the streams 
and lakes of thatland. Young fry of our landlocked 
salmon were shipped to Scotland some ten years ago, 
and in that time they have multiplied rapidly, much 
to the detriment of the Scotch salmon. The American 
salmon proved larger and stronger than their native 
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cousins, and the Scotch salmon is almost threatened 
with extinction by the growing rapacity and multipli- 
eation of the American landlocked salmon. On the 
whole, however, this is not to be regretted, for the 
American species furnish more and better food than 
the Scotch salmon. 

A shipment of American black bass fry was made to 
France for stocking the rivers and streams, and, like 
the American salmon in Scotch waters, they have 
flourished so marvelously that to-day they are quite 
common articles of diet at the French hotels and res- 
taurants. The French streams, since the introduction 
of the Amnerican bass, have doubled in their produc- 
tive value, and there is every reason for the French 
anglers to be grateful to our American Fish Commis- 
sion for stocking their waters with a new species of 
food fish. The French streams were practically de- 
serted when the fry were introduced, and they had lit- 
tle difficulty in taking quick and complete possession 
of the waters. 

Other varieties of fish have been shipped to France 
and other countries as scientific experiments. The 
American rock bass has been introduced in several 
English streams, and the American brook trout is to- 
day in flourishing condition in the elear, cold streams 
of Russia and other northern countries of Europe. 
The waters of Switzerland abound with many of our 
common river and brook fish, which make the angling 
there superior to anything in the past. It is even 
reported that the fine American muskalonge has 
found a satisfactory home in the Rhine and Danube 
Rivers. 

In return for these American food fishes we have re- 
ceived few foreign fry that have proved of anv par- 
ticular value. The attempt has been made to intro- 
duce the best of the European fish in our waters, but 
as a rule American fish are superior to any that Europe 
can produce, and we have not been greatly benefited 
by the exchange. The Scotch salmon has been tried 
here, but holds out little promise of success in waters 
where the American salmon lives There is reason to 
believe that we will be more benefited in introducing 
the young fry of South American fish in our northern 
waters than any that can be brought from Europe. 
The condition of ichthyology in the countries south of 
us, however, is such that it is difficult to secure the fry 
without sending an expedition after them. At present 
it seems as if we had sufficient varieties of fine, tooth- 
some fish in our waters to satisfy the most fastidious 
epicure ; but it is possible that in its scientific investi- 
gations with the fish from all parts of the world, 
the commission may some day add to our fish diet 
some new species that will prove of enduring value. 
Meanwhile, the scientific search after facts concerning 
the food and habits of our American fish at home and 
abroad will enable the commission to handle the prob- 
len placed before them with more assurance of success. 
In the comparatively few years it has been laboring in 
the field it has accomplished results that are well 
known, and of value alike to the consumer and the 
sportsman or professional fisherman. There are few 
scientific studies and experiments that show practical 
results sooner than that of fish culture. G. E. W. 

ne 
THE MINING INTERESTS OF AFRICA.- 

The: mining interests of Africa, especially the won- 
derful gold and diamond fields, are particularly inter- 
esting at the present time owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions in the T'ransvaal. Much of the recent rapid 
development of Africa, especially in the southern part, 
is due to the discovery and development of extremely 
valuable mineral deposits, particularly of gold and 
diamonds, and incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the iron, coal, and’ other mineral deposits of South 
Afriea give great promise when the wealth-seekers find 
time to turn their attention to industries which are 
less speculative. 

The gold and diamond mines are wonderfully profit- 
able. The Kimberley mines, which are located in 
British territory just outside the boundaries of the 
Orange Free State and about 600 miles from Cape 
Town, now supply about 98 per cent of the diamonds 
of commerce. The existence of these mines as un- 
known prior to 1867, and in the brief period since their 
discovery $350,000,000 worth of rough diamonds have 
been taken from the Kimberley mines, and the stones 
were easily worth double this sum after cutting. This 
enormous production would have been greatly in- 
creased but for the fact that the owners of the mines 
in the vicinity formed an agreement by which the 
annual output. was so limited as to meet, but not 
materially exceed, the annual consumption of the 
world’s diamond markets. The supply is so plentiful 
and so comparatively inexpensive is the work of dia- 
mond digging that the industry has almost ceased in 
other parts of the world since the South African mines 
entered the field. 

Equally wonderful and promising are the great 
‘* Witwatersrand” gold fields of South Africa, located 
in the South African Republic, better known as the 
‘‘ Johannesburg mines.” The strip of territory a few 
hundred miles long and a few miles in width to which 
this name is applied was, a few years ago, considered 
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nearly worthless, useful only for the pasturage of cat- 
tle and sheep. According. to our Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, gold was discovered there in 1883,and in the 
next year the gold production was about $50,000. The 
output increased with startling rapidity. The amount 
of gold mined in 1888 was $5,000,000: in 1889, $10,000,000; 
in 1892, over $20,000,000 ; in 1895, over $40,000,000; and 
in 1897 and 1898, $55,000,000 each year. This wonder- 
ful development naturally attracted great.attention to 
South Africa and drew thither thousands of people in 
the hope of making fortunes rapidly. The mines, 
however, cannot be successfully worked except by the 
use of costly machinery, and while they have been ex- 
tremely productive where machinery has been used, 
they were not of such a character as to make hand or 
placer mining profitable, as was.the case in California 
and Australia and other places. The gold production 
of the ‘‘ Rand,” since 1884, has been over $300,000,000, 
and careful surveys of the field show beyond question 
that $3.500,000.000 in gold can probably be extracted, 
while the large number of mines which have been lo- 
cated in adjacent territory. particularly in parts of 
Rhodesia, give promise of additional supplies, so that 
it seems probable that South Africa wiil for many 
years continue to be as it now is, the largest gold pro- 
ducing section of the world. Recent discoveries tend 
to the belief that these wonderfully rich mines are the 
long lost ‘Gold of Ophir” mines from which Solomon 
obtained his vast supplies. 
+ a 
RAILROADS IN 1898, 

A welcome visitor to the editor’s table is ‘‘ Poor's 
Manual of Railroads for 1899.” The general statistics 
regarding the roads for the year are most important 
and authoritative. The general exhibit for the fiscal 
year shows that the length of our railroads on Decem- 
ber 31, 1898, was 186,809 miles, showing an increase of 
1,915 miles in the year. There is in addition to the 
mileage already given 60.344 miles of second tracks, 
sidings, ete., making a grand total of 245,238 miles of 
track. Of this mileage, 220,803 miles of track are 
equipped with steel rails and only 24,435 miles have 
iron rails. There are 36,746 engines, 25,844 passenger 
ears, and 1,284,807 freight cars. The total liabilities of 
the companies are $11,968,751,204 ; the excess of assets 
over liabilities is $316,615,498. The total assets are 
$12, 285.367,702. The actual number of miles of railroad 
operated was 184.532. The total train mileage was 905.,- 
010,232. In 1898, 514,982,288 passengers were carried and 
the passenger mileage was 13,672,497,664 miles ; 912,- 
973,853 tons of freight were moved. The passenger 
traffic earnings amounted to $272,589,591. The earn- 
ings from freight were $868,924,526. The total earnings 
from all sources were $1.249,558,724. The net earnings 
amounted to $389,666,474. The total available revenue 
was $494,203, 378. 

These figures show what an enormous business our 
railroads are doing, and our progress is all the more re- 
markable when we remember that it was not until 1842 
that the railroad was opened from Boston to the 
Hudson, and from the Hudson at Albany to Lake Erie 
at Buffalo. In 1848 the progress made in railroad con- 
struction was so slow and unpromising that the total 
mileage of lines completed at the end of that year was 
only 5,996. In 1848, immediately after the annexa- 
tion to the United States of California, the deposits 
of gold of marvelous richness caused great excitement, 
and the first movement in the construction of railways 
dates from the discovery of gold in California. From 
1849 to 1857, 17,138 miles of railway were constructed. 
Then camea great commercial revulsion, which com- 
mencing in the United States swept around the world. 
But the nation had grown too strong, however, to 
suffer anything more than a temporary check. The 
lines of railroad which had been constructed pene- 
trated every important portion of the country and 
gave high commercial value to its products. Labor 
everywhere was then enabled to reap, even in the 
midst of the great depression that prevailed, a re- 
munerative return. 

a He 
SODA WATER TO RELIEVE HUNGER, 

Water charged with carbonic acid gas—in other 
words, soda water--is now prescribed as a palliative 
for hunger, especially for an abnormal sense of hunger 
due to disease. Says Modern Medicine, which gives us 
this information : ‘‘ Carbonic acid gas has the singular 
property of lessening the sense of hunger, and may 
profitably be remembered iu dealing with cases of dia- 
betes in which bulimia-(abnormal hunger) is a promi- 
nent symptom. The seat of hunger is found in the 
solar plexus. By the use of water charged with car- 
bonie acid gas, the branches of the solar plexus distri- 
buted through the mucous membrane of the stomach 
are influenced in such a way that the abnorinal irrita- 
tion of the plexus, which is the foundation for the 
ravenous hunger often present in diabetes and certain 
forms of indigestion, may be greatiy mitigated, if not 
wholly appeased. Water charged with carbonic acid 
gas may likewise he employed with advantage in many 
cases of hyperpepsia in which there is a sensation pre- 
sent in the stomach described by the patient as a 
gnawing sensation, ‘ goneness,’ emptiness, ete.” 
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Bacteria as Destroyers of Masonry. 

Bacteriology has shown how we may count alike 
upon friends and foes among the myriads of bacteria 
known to us, says The Lancet. The friendly species, 
however, are decidedly in the ascendancy, but com- 
paratively few pathogenic organisms having been iso- 
lated and recognized. Recent researches have shown 
how important is the role of the bacterium in many 
industrial processes, especially where the production 
of articles of food is concerned. Ascertained facts 
would seem to teach that bacteria after all may serve 
us as tiny engineers who can perform stupendous 
work when associated in myriads, so long as they are 
placed under a favorable environment. The disposal 
of sewage by purely bacterial agencies, which under 
suitable conditions convert an offensive material into 
simpler and innocuous materials, is perhaps the best 
ease in point. But the disintegrating action of bac- 
teria, though perhaps an indirect one, must, according 
to recent observations, be reckoned with as a source of 
mischief. At first sight it would seem hardly possible 
for bacteria to be concerned in the breaking down of a 
stone wall, yet such would appear to be the case, ac- 
cording to some ingenious observations directed to the 
nature of the decay of cement. The gradual disinte- 
gration of the cement mortar used in water supply 
reservoirs is one of the serious troubles met with by 
water engineers, and a trouble which so far they have 
not been able to avoid with any measure of practical 
success. Hitherto this action was supposed to be the 
result of the solvent property of carbonic acid and 
other mineral substances commonly present in a water 
supply. The cement gradually disintegrates and be- 
comes a kind of mud which slowly detaches itself. 
This strange process is due to the action of none other 
than that bacterium known as the nitrifying organism. 
An examination of the mud shows it to be teeming 
with these organisms. The organism, however, cannot 
flourish in the absence of nitrifiable pabulum. In its 
presence, however, nitrous acid is produced, which 
leads most probably to the disintegration of the cement 
lining of the water reservoir. The nitrifying organism 
is the one upon which so much depends in the purifica- 
tion of sewage and effete matters. On this account its 
growth should be encouraged, and it is curious, there- 
fore, to find that the organisin appears as an objection- 
able factor in the attempt to supply and store an 
abuudance of pure water for drinking purposes. 

————_—————o+6 +2 —___ 
A NEW RIKER ELECTRIC VEHICLE. 

A few months ago we illustrated an electric two- 
seated open surrey built on the Riker system. Since 
then an improved form of an electric demi-coach has 
been constructed, illustrated in the accompanying en- 
graving. 

In designing this vehicle Mr. Riker had in mind the 
needless present custom of 
locating the driver in front 
of the vehicle. His idea ix 
to give the occupants a free 
unobstructed view of the 
road at the same time pro- 
tect them, in case of acci- 
dental collision, by locating 
half of the storage battery 
in the front box-like com- 
partment and the other 
half in the rear under the 
driver’s seat. This design 
gives the carriage a sym- 
metrical and well-balanc- 
ed appearance. The con- 
troller lever, steering lever 
and foot brake are clearly 
shown attached to the 
driver’s seat. This is wide 
enough to hold two per- 
sons, one for an attendant 
to open the carriage doors 
and the other the operator. 
The vehicle is steered by 
the movement of the front 
wheels, connected by a rod 
to the rear steering lever. 

The coach will carry four 
persons inside, has a full 
glass front, an electric light 
in the roof and exterior 
lamps. It. is also elegantly 
upholstered. The wheels 
are fitted with solid rubber 
tires and the rear ones are 
42 inches in diameter, and ‘ ie 
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of motor vehicles, has installed a new and extensive 
plant at Elizabethport, New Jersey, equipped to make 
every part of a vehicle. 


A NOVEL MATCHER-HEAD FOR PLANING MILLS. 

A patent has been granted to Charles R. Harvin, of 
Parksville, S. C., for a matecher-head, by means of 
which the cutters or bits ean be vertically adjusted to 
adapt the device to different widths of tongues or 


A MATCHER-HEAD ROTATIVELY AND VERTICALLY 
ADJUSTABLE. 


grooves. Fig. 1 is a top view of the head with one of 
the cutters or bits removed. Fig. 2 is a section taken 
through two adjacent cutters. Fig. 3 is an inner face 
view of one of the cutters or bits. Fig. 4 is a bottom 
plan view showing an adjusting mechanisin employed. 
It is not customary to adjust the bottom cutters or 
bits vertically ; but the upper cutters are, however, 
thus adjusted to adapt the matcher-head to different 
thicknesses of floor-boarding ‘or to different widths of 
tongues or grooves. The means for adjusting the up- 
per cutters or bits will, therefore, be first described. 
Each upper cutter or bit has a depression in its inner 
face, at one side of which depression is a tooth adapted 
to engage one of a series of notches in the upper end of 
an exteriorly-threaded sleeve. A bolt passes through 
the cutter or bit and has a portion angular in cross- 
section passing through a _ correspondingly-shaped 
opening in the sleeve. A washer engages the outer 
end of the angular portion of the bolt and is provided 
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raise or lower the threaded sleeve. After being ver- 
tically adjusted, the cutter is raised to disengage its 
tooth from the notches in the upper end of the sleeve. 
The cutter-head may then be rotated to bring its cut 
ter portion outside of the cutter-head, as shown in Fig. 
1. When in this position the cutter is lowered to en- 
gage its tooth in a notch ; the washer is moved to en 
gage the lng, before mentioned, in one of its notches: 
and the device is tightened by screwing up the clamp 
ing-nut. 

The bottom cutters or bits also have eacha tooth on 
their inner faces, which is adapted to engage one of a 
series of notches in a boss on the under side of the 
cutter-head, so as to hold the head as rotatively ad- 
justed. The bottom bit is clamped by a bolt and nut. 

—— + ee 

The Comparative Dietetic Value of White and 

Wholemeal Bread. 

It is commonly supposed that wholemeal bread is 
more nourishing than ordinary white bread because it: 
contains a higher proportion of nitrogenous and min- 
eral substances. But as we have frequently pointed out, 
says The Lancet, the nitrogenous value of a given food 
is not necessarily indicated by an empirical chemical 
analysis. Not all nitrogenous substances are feeding 
stuffs, and further, it does not follow that the quantity 
of food partaken of is the quantity of food assimilated. 
In other words, eating is not necessarily feeding. 
There are many substances containing a very high 
proportion of nitrogen which are valueless as food 
stuffs, and on the contrary there are many edible ma- 
terials which contain a comparatively small propor- 
tion of nitrogenous substances which, however, are 
completely available for nourishing the organism. We 
now know that it is not enough for chemical analysis 
to record merely the proportion of nitrogenous sub- 
stances ; the nature of these substances must be de- 
clared, without which the food value of a given sub- 
stance cannot be estimated. It was formerly assumed 
that wholemeal bread contained more nitrogen than 
white bread, but in the light of recent analyses this 
is not true. Whether or not, however, wholemeal 
bread is superior as regards its nitrogenous contents, it 
ig certainly inferior as regards its digestibility. This 
may be attributed in a large measure to the fact that 
wholemeal bread contains comparatively large, indi- 
gestible, and irritating particles of husk. There seems, 
however, no reason for doubting that wholemeal bread 
would be much more digestible if the branny particles 
were finely comminuted. In several patent breads the 
germ of the wheat is retained, which adds considerably 
to the nitrogenous value of the bread. But the germ 
of wheat tends to excite fermentative changes in the 
‘*sponge” and produce an unpalatable loaf. Several 
processes, however, have been devised which avert the 
possibility of this undesirable effect. We do not be- 
lieve that with the im- 
provements in ‘machinery 
generally the dietetic value 
of bread has pari passu in- 
creased. Westill hold that 
a more nourishing article, 
as it is certainly more pala- 
table, is the old-fashioned 
farmhouse loaf, which pre- 
sents a gold wheaten color 
rather than the blanched 
appearance which seems 
to be looked upon as a 
guarantee of quality in 
the modern white loaf. 
Our own laboratory ex- 
perience, at any rate, 
shows that probably on 
account of the increased 
employment of roller mill- 
ing processes the impor- 
tant mineral constituents 
of white bread have very 
materially diminished. 
When it is considered that 
these constituents play a 
not unimportant part in 
supplying the bone-form- 
ing factors of the organ- 
ism, this fact assumes a 
serious importance and 
may even throw light up- 
on the prevalence of den- 
tal decay. On the other 
hand, wholemeal bread 

itd and germ bread contain 
=a sacl? an enhanced proportion 


are propelled by 2-kilo- 

watt electric motors, one 

foreach wheel. The total 

weight of the vehicle is about 4,200 pounds. Attached 
to the back in front of the operator is the usual com- 
bined voltmeter and ammeter. It is intended to travel 
at a speed of ten miles an hour, and one charge of the 
battery will carry it 25 miles on a level macadam road. 
The Riker Electric Vehicle Company, recently organ- 
ized for the further development of this and other styles 
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with notches in its periphery to receive a lug on the 
under side of the cutter-head. A clamping-nut on the 
bolt holds the parts in place. In adjusting one of 
these upper cutters, the clamping-nut is loosened 
sufficiently to allow the washer to drop clear of the 
log. The washer can then be turned by a snitable 
tool, its movement being communicated to the bolt, to 
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of mineral salts, such as 

the phosphates of lime 

and potash, which are ne- 

cessary in the building up of the entire human frame. 

——c“(g37rc+29+ 2 

THREE thonsand five hundred and three vessels of all 

kinds passed through the Suez Canal last year, and of 

this number 2,295 carried the British flag. The receipts 

for 1898 were larger than in any previous year since 
the opening of the canal. 
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DITCHING ACROSS THE GREAT DIVIDES IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
BY 8. A. CRAFTS. 

The Water Supply and Storage Company, of Fort 
Collins, Colo., upon the completion of the Larimer 
County ditch, found its water supply to be deficient. 
The ditch was taken from the north side of the Cache 
la Poudre River, near the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountain range, and leads through the eastern part of 
Larimer County and into Weld County. Its length is 
about seventy miles. Itis thirty feet wide at the topand 
twenty feet wide at the bottom, and it has a carrying 
capacity of 660 cubic feet of water per second. Under 
it there are some 20,000acres of land susceptible of irri- 
gation. Owing to the amount of water taken from the 
Cache la Poudre by prior appropriations, there was 
not enough left to enable the company to carry out 
its original designs. Storage reservoirs in connection 
with the ditch were constructed on the plains, having 
a capacity of six hundred million cubic feet of water. 
These were filled at such times as there was water to 
spare from the river, but even with the water thus 
held in reserve there was{not enough to supply the 
deficiency. It needed not only an additional supply 
for the ditch during the irrigating season, but for the 
proper filling of the storage reservoirs. 

To secure more water from the Cache la Poudre River 
was out of the question, nor were there other streains 
having still unappropriated water at convenient dis- 
tances and tending in the same direction. 

At the head of the Cache la Poudre in the higher 
altitudes of the Rocky Mountains and some sixty miles 
above the headgates of the Larimer County ditch was 
Chamber’s Lake. This had been formed by a deep 
depression, and covered at low water 135 acres, and at 
high water 212 acres. The ditch company incorporated 
Chamber’s Lake as a storage reservoir, and constructed 
across its outlet an immense earthwork dam, which 
raised the lake and gave the company one hundred 
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headwaters of the Grand River, which flows south- 
westerly and empties into the Colorado River, which in 
turn flows to the Pacific. Yet the engineers upon in- 
vestigation found that by tapping these streams at an 
elevation of some 10,000 feet above sea level, water 
could be conveyed over the intervening divides and de- 
livered into the head waters of the Cache la Poudre, and 
that the water could be legally appropriated, as the 
streams named yet held large quantities that had not 
been appropriated for irrigation purposes. The com- 
pany thereupon decided to obtain a portion of this 
water by bringing it over the divides to the Cache la 
Poudre watershed. 

They began by tapping the Big Laramie. They 
commenced their ditch, which was to act as a feeder, 
high up ina gulch on the northern slope of Mount 
Cameron, where the river had a discharge of some 500 
cubic feet of water, and swung it round to the eastern 
flank of the mountain to Chamber’s Lake, a distance 
of some five miles, where it discharges into the lake. It 
was a difficult piece of engineering, located as the ditch 
wasat such a great altitude, and upon the side of a 
mountain 
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to permit all floatage to be carried over the flume and 
discharged into the creek below. Our view was taken 
on June 25, 1899, and shows the snow banks up the 
gulch ; the bank of the ditch on the left joining the 
flume in the center ; the bridge across the gulch lying 
parallel to the flume, the automatic wasteway and the 
surplus water pouring over the apron. The flume is 
just back of the bridge and extends around to the 
right. 

The ditch is five miles in length; eight feet wide at 
the bottom and twelve feet wide at the top, and will 
carry water to the depth of four feet. Its carrying ca- 
pacity at its head is 240 cubic feet per second; but in 
order to embrace the water of the intersecting creeks 
its capacity is gradually increased until at its outlet it 
has a carrying capacity of 400 feet. The ditch has 
stood the test well. The lower bank has settled down 
very solidly and has not yet experienced a single 
break. The upper bank, however, is subject to a con- 
stant sliding process from above. Some parts of the 
mountain side are springy, and from these, earth slides 
result. It was also found that the swaying of the 


whose slope 
was at an an 
gle of about 
45°. There 
were three 
principal class- 
es cf material 
encountered in 
the excavation 
—loose earth, 
loose rock, and 
solid rock. 
One tunnel 110 
feet in length 
through solid 
rock was con- 


INTERSECTION OF BIG LARAMIE DITCH AND TWO-AND-A- 
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and thirty million cubic feet of water to draw upon as 
they found it necessary. But one day, when the reser- 
voir was full, there came a cloudburst above it, and 
the rush of water into it, coupled with a supposed 
weakness of the dam at the wasteway, burst the dain, 
and an immense body of water was let loose and 
poured down the canon and into the valley below, 
causing great damage and entailing much vexatious 
litigation. The loss was so great that the company 
was slow to reconstruct its dam, and other sources of 
water supply were sought. 

In the vicinity of Chamber’s Lake are the head 
waters of several other mountain streams. ‘Northward 
some five miles on the northern slope of Mount 
Cameron are the headwaters of the Big Laramie River, 
which flows northward and empties into the North 
Platte River in Wyoming. Westward about the same 
distance is Cameron Pass, where Michigan Creek and 
several other small streams have their rise and flow 
westward down into North Park and empty at last 
into the North Platte itself. Again, tothe southwest- 
ward and lying beyond the continental divide are the 


structed. The difficulties of construction may be 
readily imagined when it is stated that the ditch 
was constructed at least 1,500 feet above the base 
of the mountain. In the first place, the timber was 
all cleared from the side of the proposed ditch and 
then about a foot of vegetable mould was scraped 
off down to solid ground, and banked on the lower 
side. With the felled timber, log curbing was con- 
structed to hold the lower bank. Where there was 
standing timber on the lower side, the felled timber 
was rolled down against it thus forming another scheme 
of retention. At intervals forat least two-thirds of the 
distance around the flank of the mountain small 
streams were intersected. These were turned into the 
ditch to add their waters to the general supply. The 
principal of these streams was Two and-a-half Mile 
Creek, the intersection of which -with the ditch is 
shown in one of our illustrations. The ditch was at 
first flumed across the guleh, and then the water from 
the creek was carried into it overa latticed apron. The 
apron was designed to both break the force of the 
water, for the better protection of the flume, and also 
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BRIDGE, WATERWAY, AND FLUME AT TWO-AND-A-HALF MILE CREEK. 


trees on the upper bank caused a loosening of the soil 
so the standing timber was felled some twenty-five or 
thirty feet further back from the bank. To prevent 
breakage from sudden floods caused by cloudbursts 
above, automatic wasteways have been constructed. 
Log cribbing has also been built upon the upper bank 
and along the most exposed parts in order to catch 
loose matter that may slide down from above. 

The company has also reconstructed its Chamber’s 
Lake dam, but in a more substantial manner than 
formerly. That part of the old earth dam which was 
carried out has been replaced by a strong dam of 
piling. The round piling was driven to depths vary- 
ing from 23 to 25 feet, and the sheet piling from 10 
to 14 feet. The dam is 11 feet high above the main 
floor, 190 feet long on top and 150 feet at the bottom. 
The dam is built into the old embankment, which is 63 
feet wide at the base and 30 feet. wide on top, and is 
faced with crib-work. The new dam and a part of the 
old are shown in one of our illustrations. The end of 
the old embankment may be seen at the left. The 
new dam may be seen in the center, and at the right 
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the water may be seen flowing over the outlet. ‘The 
outlet consists of five gates, each 2 feet 8 inches by 4 
feet, making 534g square feet. The gates are operated 
by screw power. The up-stream front of the gates 
has an apron 16 feet wide with a drop of 3 feet well 
packed in gravel. On top, and level with the main 
floor of the dam, is a second floor, and also sides reach- 
ing nearly to the top of the dam to prevent the gravel 
filling on the apron and in front of the main dam be- 
ing carried away by the current. Below the gates a 
fluine 32 feet long was built in order to carry away the 
water from the main dam and prevent washing and 
undermining. The dam will carry 10 feet of water, 
and the amount of water that can be held in store is 
55,000,000 cubic feet. 

2+ 8 

Sound Reflection and Refraction, 

BY REV. JOHN M. BACON, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

More than one recent disaster at sea, still unexplained, 
has pointed to the necessity of reconsidering certain 
accepted doginas relating to the transmission of sound 
waves, and official reports of a disquieting nature from 


look-out stations have calied once and again for serious 


investigation of the anomalous behavior under special 
conditions of such sound signals as are commonly in 
use at sea. In particular it has been insisted on that 
the hearing of the siren and fog-horn is apt to prove 
uncertain and that, on occasions at least, there are to 
be found areas or zones of silence where their warning 
will unaeccountably fade or else cease altogether to be 
heard. 

It would appear, however, that this peculiarity is 
not by any means confined to the signals of those in- 
struments of which the siren is the type. The writer 
has had special opportunities of experimenting with 
explosive signals of many kinds, and has on three 
separate occasions, and under very different circum- 
stances, carried out systematic trials on the penetra- 
tion of the service cotton-powder cartridge fired at 
different heights from balloons while traveling over 
diversified open country as also over populated dis- 
tricts including London itself. These trials have drawn 
records from a large number of independent observers, 
whose statements, when carefully analyzed and com- 
pared, have proved beyond all reasonable doubt that 
even the most powerful and deservedly well trusted 
form of modern explosive signal is sometimes fickle in 
its character, failing or fading in unexpected quarters 
without obvious cause. 

It will probably be readily conceded that the ex- 
planation of these facts must be songht not so much 
in any peculiarities in the sounds themselves as in the 
condition of the inedium through which they are prop- 
agated, and it is here that the views expressed per- 
haps too confidently a generation ago nay need to be 
modified. Certain conclusions as to states of atino- 
sphere commonly affecting the passage of sound waves 
have perhaps rewained too long unchallenged. 

Thus Prof. Tyndall states that while conducting 
experiments with sound signals at the South Foreland 
there were present always and in all weathers invisible 
acoustic clouds which returned echoes frou the instru- 
ments and cannon planted on the summit of the cliff 
overhead. Hundreds of eannon-shots, he states, were 
fired, and were always followed iminediately by a 
rumbling which the Professor asserted must have 
come only from out of the empty air. If this were so, 
then we must conceive that there was coustantly pre- 
sent in the air some form of obstruction that not only 
impeded but reflected back the waves of sound that 
were being emitted. 

It is with regard to this point that some results re- 
cently obtained may be deemed instructive. In the 
first place, although during the experiments in which 
I have been concerned some scores of cotton-powder 
signals have been fired from balloons under very differ- 
ent meteorological conditions, nothing of the nature 
of an aerial echo has ever been suspected, and the 
dead silence aloft has always been absolutely unbroken 
after each report until, after an interval of several 
seconds, the earth itself has replied with a burst of 
sound which has reached the car even at the height 
of a mile with all the intensity and reverberation of a 
thunder-clap. This striking result, invariably the same, 
appears highly significant, and would point to the 
conclusion that the initial report immediately con- 
sequent on a lightning flash is, like the fog-signal 
bursting below the car, comparatively speaking only a 
trivial sound, while the great uproar of sound must 
practically be wholly due toecho, which is presumably 
largely off the ground. In support of this I would 
state that when one of the signal cartridges already 
described is fired, say, 150 feet above the ground, in 
moderately open country, an observer below hears a 
series of extremely powerful echoes which he can easily 
trace to each clump of trees or building around, and 
several seconds after this elapse before the subsequent 
conflict of reverberations ceases. Further, when such a 
rocket signal has been fired over a wide extent of quiet 
common terminating at some distance in an abrupt 
decline, it has awoke surprising and unexpected echoes 
from woods lying in the valley, although these have 
been completely out of sight and sheltered from the 
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ear by a considerable stretch of intervening level 
ground. In this case both the incident and reflected 
waves of sound had clearly been defracted or bent 
over the shoulder of the hill which hid the woods from 
view. 

I would then submit, first, that a condition of atmo- 
sphere causing aerial echoes is by no means the normal 
condition, and, secondly, that the return of sound 
which Prof. Tyndall, when stationed under the cliff, 
appeared to hear almost instantly from the offing may 
in actual fact have been defracted from cliffs and head- 
lands hard by but out of sight. 

That aerial echoes are sometimes heard I would, as 
the result of ny own experiences, very readily adinit, 
and | would regard the condition of atmosphere favor- 
ing this phenomenon as one probable cause of that 
failure of sound at certain spots which has been already 
referred to. 

But'some other dogmatic statements which have al. 
ready done service full log respecting the reflection 
of sound waves may well be questioned. Take the 
well-known example attributed to the Whispering 
Gallery of St. Paul’s. Here as 1 have pointed out else- 
where the transmission of a whisper around the cir- 
cular wall is obviously {not due to reflection in the 
ordinary sense, as any one may convince himself by 
testing the phenomenon in quiet night hours. Or, 
again, if on a calm day a smooth crescent-shaped sur- 
face similar toa segment of the Whispering Gallery 
be constructed in the open—as may be readily done by 
means, say, of a length of continuous stout brown 
paper stretched on battens—an experimenter will find 
that the Whispering Gallery effect can be produced 
under circumstances where reflection from an opposite 
surface is impossible. A whisper communicated either 
by the mouth or suitable instrument against such a 
curved surface appears to course round in close con 
tact with the surface. 

T would note that the description given by Sir John 
Herschel of the peculiar phenomenon of the Whisper- 
ing Gallery, which has been copied and re-copied into 
every text book, is obviously incorrect, and so also, as 
I am prepared with due permission to point out, is 
that relating to the echoes at Woodstock. From which 
I would gather that neither Herschel nor those who 
have quoted his words have ever investigated the 
phenomena in question. 

In connection with echoes a very noteworthy result 
has presented itself in the course of the acoustic bal- 
looning experiments in which I have been engaged— 
namely, that the echo from earth of exploding signals 
has been always and uniformly retarded. This result 
has been obtained and verified very many times by 
independent observers using carefully corrected in- 
struments, and no doubt has been entertained of its 
truth. Whether, however, this retardation be due to 
a diminution in the rate of sound traveling vertically 
through the atmosphere or to any ‘‘dwell” or ‘‘lag” 
in the actual reflection of sound I am not at present 
prepared to state. 

As suggesting a further cause possibly operative in 
the occasional local failure of sound signals, I would 
call in evidence certain experiences of my own with 
regard to the effect on sound of fog or cloud. Prof. 
Tyndall insists that fog has no sensible power to ob- 
struct sound, while air associated with fog being, asa 
general rule, highly homogeneous is favorable to the 
transmission of sound. 

I am able to assert that this view is very far from 
being generally accepted by practical men employed 
on look-out stations, and it is entirely opposed to 
the statements of Stevenson and other eminent au- 
thorities.. My own observations gathered in balloon 
voyages, and also during a sojourn of several days 
and nights, generously granted me by Trinity House, 
on the Maplin Lighthouse in thick weather, go to 
show that whereas a condition of still and settled fog 
may aid the travel of sound, compacted cloud-heaps 
or wreaths and masses-of rolling mist are capable of 
refracting and diverting sound waves in a manner 
that will deceive the most practiced ears. For ex- 
ample, the warning of neighboring light-ships’ fog 
horns as heard from the Maplin are influenced in a 
far greater measure by the circuistances and qualities 
of intervening fog than by a gentle wind ; moreover, 
a horn which had been nearly quenched by interpos- 
ing mist has been observed to sound with far more 
than normal intensity as soon as the fog had rolled 
away behind, forming a background to gather and re- 
flect the sound wave. 

I would call attention to the fact that many accepted 
statements that have done duty in the past with re- 
gard to the travel of sound waves seem to have been 
based on the results of experiments conducted in the 
laboratory, and I would submit that a more unfavor- 
able place for satisfactory experiments on sound could 
hardly be chosen, inasmuch as the six bounding sur- 
faces must surely cause reflection seriously endanger- 
ing the truth of results obtained. Conducting experi- 
ments of this kind must often rather resemble such a 
feat as trying to project lantern pictures in a room 
where walls, floor, and ceiling are all faced with bril- 
liant mirrors.—Knowledge. 
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Automobile News. 
The automobile never ceases to be an attraction at 
the modern country fair, and several persons make 
their living by making the circuit of the country fairs. 


The Chiswick (London) Vestry has used motor 
vehicles for the removal of ashes, ete., for about two 
years, according to The Motor-Car Journal, with great 
satisfaction. 

A motor fire engine has been constructed by an 
English firm of fire engine builders. Engines of this 
kind have been in use in the United States for some 
time and have been successful. 


Baron von Aanachetto has crossed the Alps between 
Switzerland and Italy by way of the Brenner Pass. 
The road was excellent and was largely used by vehicles 
drawn by horses until the Brenner Railway was opened. 

A Philadelphia paper is trying to organize a race for 
motor-vehicles to take place on Broad Street, the long- 
est asphalted street in the world. Competitions of 
this kind are most unfortunate for the industry, and 
their value is very slight. 


An international congress of automobiles to be held 
in Paris during the Exposition is under consideration. 
There is little question that such a congress would be 
educational to the drivers of the vehicles themselves 
and of great benefit to the new industry. 


There is one automobile paper in Austria, two in 
Belgium, and in France there are twelve, including 
two dailies, seven weeklies, one bi-weekly and two 
monthlies. There are two in Germany, three in Great 
Britain, and in this country we have seven or eight. 


An automobile exchange and training school has 
been opened in West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
city. Here vehicles propelled by different motive powers 
will be kept in service and competent teachers and re- 
pairers will be ready to instruct the novice and to repair 
vehicles. A course of five or ten lessons in the man- 
agement of automobiles will be given. 


The Automobile Magazine has at last come to hand 
and is the most thoroughly satisfactory periodical which 
we have seen in any language on the subject. It is 
of regular magazine size and has 111 pages. The quality 
of the articles is very high and the illustrations are of 
the best. Everyone who is at all interested in the 
automobile will find something in the new magazine 
which will interest him. Even the social side is far 


.from being neglected, as there is an article on the re- 


cent floral parade at Newportand on the Automobile 
Club of France. The Automobile Index, which oc- 
cupies some nine pages, is exactly what has been 
needed. On the whole the magazine is a most satisfac- 
tory one. 
8 
Manufacture of Artificial Sponges. 

The process patented by Dr. Gustav Pum, of Graz, 
Germany, consists principally in the action of zine 
chloride solution or pure cellulose. The results are 
amyloid and hydrocellulose-like products, which swell 
up with water, but turn horny and hard on drying. 
In order to retain for the product the property of also 
absorbing water after drying, alkali-haloids are em- 
ployed in treating the cellulose with zine chloride, and 
finally the product is subjected to a mechanico-plastic 
treatinent. Thus, for example, 2,000 grammes of con- 
centrated zine chloride solution and 2,000 grammes of 
sodium chloride are used for 100 grainmes of cellulose, 
whereby a pasty viscous mass is obtained which is 
mixed with about 1 kilo of coarse grained rock salt. 
The plastic mass thus obtained is pierced in a press 
mould with pins, after whose removal the pressed 
material appears traversed by small canals in all di- 
rections. The excess of salts is renoved by washing 
one or two days with alcohol and water. The product 
thus obtained can take the place of natural sponges 
in all its uses, and may especially serve for filtering 
water for sanitary and industrial purposes. It is also 
suitable for filling up life preservers, for the produc- 
tion of anchor buoys, as well as in surgery for absorb- 
ing secretions, ete.—Chemische Revue tiber die Fett- 
und Harz-Industrie. 

0 
Fires in the United States. 

The Chronicle Fire Tables which are published annu- 
ally by the organ of fire underwriters give some curi- 
ous details regarding the fire losses in the United States 
during the past year. They show that the average 
loss by fire has been reduced in ten years froni $6,922 
in 1888 to $1,860 in 1898. The insurance loss in the 
same period was reduced from $3,993 to $1,056. The 
extended use of electricity has brought about a large 
increase in the way of fires due to électric wires and 
lights. Ten years ago there were onlysixty-six such 
fires, but in 1898 there were no less than 958. Defective 
flnes are responsible for 11:23 per cent of the fires. In- 
cendiarisin is accredited as the next largest cause of 
conflagrations. No less than 6,891 incendiary fires are 
shown to have occurred in 1898. 3,479 fires were caused 
by lightning ; 1,179 by spontaneous combustion ; 295 
by friction in machinery ; 94 by natural gas; 14 by 
dust explosions, and 5 by the sun’s rays passing through 
window glass. 12,204 fires had no assignable cause. 
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Science Notes. 
There are twenty carbide manufactories in France, 
most of them obtaining their current by means of 
water power. 


The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has granted a thousand pounds sterling to- 
ward the expenses of an Antarctic expedition. 


Prof. Kreutz, at Kiel University, has telegraphed the 
Harvard College Observatory, on October 1, that a 
eomet was discovered by Gacobini at Nice, on Sep- 
tember 29. 


The work of equipping the elevated railroad of 
Brooklyn with the third-rail system of motive power 
is progressing rapidly. The Fifth Avenue line is 
already being operated by electricity. 

@ne of the laundry trade journals recently noticed 
a new antiseptic which is intended to sterilize clothes 
when being laundered, thereby preventing contagion. 
A formaldehyde solution is solidified, and this is used 
by laundrymen. 


United States Minister Merry at San José, Costa 
Rica, has informed the State Department that the 
government of the country has issued a decree estab- 
lishing international copyright between Costa Rica 
and the United States. 


The Nathorst expedition, which has been searching 
along the coast of Greenland for Andrée, arrived 
September 12 at Malmo, Sweden. No traee of the 
aeronaut was found, but a new series of inlets were 
discovered and valuable ethnographic material was 
obtained. 


The London poor suffer terribly from overcrowding. 
According to The Sanitary Record, 15,150 persons 
lived in 4057 tenements with one room in the parish of 
St. Mary’s, Newington; 40,184 persons in 7,670 two- 
roomed tenements ; and 13,742 persons in 1,752 three- 
roomed tenements. 


According to The Engineer, an American firm is 
turning out a large quantity of paper tiles for roofing 
purposes, They are said to be hard and tough, and 
the glazing somewhat resembles Japanese lacquer. 
They are said to be cheap, and can be made in any 
color or shape to suit the purpose. 


The nuiber of women in attendance at the German 
universities during the summer semester of 1899 was 
355. 
Breslau, 29 at Gittingen, 18 at Heidelberg, and 19 at 
Halle. The University of Strasburg has just decided 
to admit women to its courses. Hitherto it has closed 
its doors to women, but now there is no Gerinan uni- 
versity where they may not pursue their studies. 


In The Physical Review, Prof. E. L. Nichols states 
that he had utilized a spell of exceptionally cold weath- 
er at Ithaca to make experiments in thermal] expansion. 
These were made on bars of artificial ice 45 cm. long, 
and the open-air temperature fluctuated between —3° 
and —17°. The marks observed in the microscopes 
were the rims of small drops of mercury lying in hollow 
cavities in the ice. The coefficient obtained was 
54 X 10-8, which agrees best with Struve’s value. 


Prof. Knight and his party have returned after 
visiting the fossil lands of Northern Wyoming. The 
expedition leftonm July 21, and returnea September 1. 
In addition to the discovery of a large number of 
fossils, photographs were taken for the first time, and 
after great difficulties, of the Upper Platte Canyonand 
of Bate’s Hole. The expedition has proved so successful 
in every way that the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road is now planning for next season a similar undertak- 
ing from the western terminus at Casper, Wyo. 


Herr F. Czapek confirms the observations of Miyoshi 
and Marshall Ward, that the hyphw of certain fungi 
have the power, not only of perforating wood, but also 
of consuming the stores of starch and other food mate- 
rials in the tissues of the host-plant. In the cases of 
Pleurotus pulmonarius and Merulius lachrymas, he 
succeeded in extracting the enzyme by means of which 
the lignified walls of the cells are destroyed, and pro- 
poses for it the term hadromase, in contradistinction 
to the cytase which consumes the cellulose. — Ber. 
Deutsch. Bot. Gesell., 1899, 166. 


Mr. W. F. Rigby, of Philadelphia, says, regarding the 
effacement of the records from phonograph cylinders, 
‘“*Place the cylinders on a mandrel and put it in the 
lathe or on the mandrel of the phonograph. In this 
case the motor of the phonograph is not quite of suffi- 
cient power to turn out a highly-finished cylinder. If, 
however, the hand wheel is connected direct to the 
phonograph, the results are better. Take a smooth 
rag and moisten it in spirits of turpentine and rub it 
on the cylinder, keeping it constantly rotating, then 
rub for ashort time with a rag moistened with alcohol. 
After this dry and polish with a smooth cloth.” By 
the above method a cylinder can be cleaned in about 
a minute with a finely-polished surface far surpassing 
any record that has been shaved. Records taken on 
the cylinders so treated have the grating sound so ob- 
jectionable in low talking records reduced to’ a min- 
imum. 


There were 179 at Berlin. 45 at Bonn, 27 at: 
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Engineering Notes. 
On January 1, 1899, the length of the whole Russian 
railway system opened for traffic was 26,958 wiles. 
This included the lines in Russian Asia. 


According to The Engineer, acetylene gas Kept in its 
holder for some days falls off in lighting power and its 
deterioration is well marked even after twelve hours. 


Itis expected by the end of the yearthat a hundred 
locomotives on the Boston and Maine Railway will be 
fitted with water grates, so that coke can be used as a 
fuel. 


The Board of Ordnance and Fortification has decided 
that the utmost care shall be exercised in having tests 
carried on at the proving grounds so that the character 
of the projectiles, explosives and guns experimented 
with, and the results of the tests, will not be made 
public. 

The Kiffel Tower is being painted with five shades 
of enamel paint. The summit and the dome are to 
be achrome yellow. The shades will graduate to the 
pedestal, which will be of dark orange. Two coats 
will be required and nearly fifty tons of enamel paint 
will be consumed. 


Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has been wid- 
ened from about 50 to 152 feet, and a strip 100 feet wide 
has been reclaimed from the river. The extension of 
the piers is also being made. It is being done by the 
Bureau of Surveys of the Department of Fublic Works, 
of which George S. Webster, C.E., is chief e1igineer. 


During the Dewey land parade it is estimated that 
800,000 people used the Brooklyn Bridge cars; the 
Sixth and Ninth Avenue Elevated Roads alone car- 
ried 490,000 passengers ; 240,000 by Pennsylvania Rail- 
way and ferries, and 3,000,000 in all saw the parade. 
Notwithstanding the enormous volume of traffic on all 
of the roads, the percentage of accidents was trifling. 


A manufacturing firm of Hamilton, Ohio, shipped 
on September 11 the equipment of one of the finest 
paper mills in the world. It was sent to Yokohama 
for the Japanese government, and was loaded on 
twenty-five cars. Japan has decided to make her own 
paper, assome of her state documents have deterior- 
ated with age. The machine will turn out a 109-inch 
strip of the finest book paper 400 feet long each minute. 


The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department 
has published a new chart of the world showing the 
ocean tracks with distances given in nautical miles. 
The longest steamer route given on the map is that 
connecting New York and Esquimault by way of Cape 
Horn, 16,290 miles. This is exceeded by the track used 
by sailing vessels connecting New York and Yokohama 
via the Cape of Good Hope. This is 16,900 miles in 
length. 


The Italian Ministry has ordered 111 locomotives, 458 
passenger coaches, 56 luggage vans and 3,050 goods 
wagons, or freight cars as we term them in this coun- 
try. The total value of the order is over $8,000,000. 
According to The Engineer, this increase in the roiling 
stock isin addition to the 112 locomotives and 1,050 
goods wagons which have already been. ordered to 
weet the needs of the Mediterranean and Southern 
Railway of Italy. 

A correspondent, Mr. Nathan Appleton, of Boston, 
suggests that steamers of the size of the ‘* Oceanic” could 
not pass through the Nicaragua Canal. According to 
the report of the Walker Nicaragua Canal Commission 
it is recommended that locks 665 feet in length be con- 
structed. The length of the ‘‘ Oceanic” being 704 feet, 
it would, of course, be impossible for vessels of this 
size to pass through the canal even if it should be 
finally built. Mr. Appleton recommends the construc- 
tion of a tide-level canal at Panama. 


An experiment is being tried by the High Wycombe 
Company of renting gas engines. High Wycombe is 
devoted almost entirely to chair making, and in this 
trade a small number of mannfacturers are engaged. 
The locality seems a proper one, say Industries and 
Iron, in which to develop the renting of engines. A 
well equipped office has been opened for demonstra- 
tion purposes, and the company will put in service 
pipes and fittings free of cost. The gas engines are 
not only rented, but are also sold on what they term 
in England the ‘‘ hire-purchase plan.” 


Two acetylene gas plants are being installed'at two 
of the shafts of the Washington aqueduct tunnel. The 
plants are of 60 and 300 burners capacity, respectively. 
In areport by Tieut.-Col. A. M. Miller, of the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Ariny, it is stated that the 
fumes and smoke from the blasting added to the smoke 
from torches and lamps rendered the atmosphere very 
offensive and discomforting to the workmen. Acety- 
lene gas was selected as the most available and eco- 
noiical for the special purpose. The gas pipes are 
carried down shafts from the plants and run along the 
tunnel with cocks for burners every 30 feet, and this 
system suffices for the illumination of the tunnel for 
a distance of about 2 miles. Movable lights of several 
burners are connected with rubber hose and used to 
concentrate the light in the immediate vicinity of the 
work, 
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Eleetrieal Notes. 
There are 112 towns in Franee outside of Paris which 
are provided with telephone exchanges. 


Hawaii is said to have more telephones in use in pro- 
portion to the population than any other locality in 
the world. 


Telephone rates at the Paris Exposition will be $60for 
the installation and service during the period of the 
exposition. 


The power station of Niagara Falls Park and River 
Railway was destroyed by fire September 4, and mueh 
valuable machinery was ruined. 


In London the various underground electric systems 
for rapid transit involve the expenditure of about 
$100,000,000 for their completion. 


Catania, Sicily, will soon have twenty-four miles of 
electric railways, the municipal authorities having 
given the concession to Gerinan capitalists on terms 
advantageous to the city. : 

The automatic coin-controlled telephone is in consid- 
erable use in Berlin, and if the results of the experi- 
ments are satisfactory, this means of communication 
will be used all over Germany. 


From 1893 to the present year the number of steam 
boilers in the Transvaal has increased from 1,071 to 
2,282; three of the gold fields alone employing no less 
than 280 dynamos, supplying 1,400 motors and 33,000 
lamps. 

According to The Electrical World, the plant of the 
Société Lyonaise de Force Motrice du Rhdéne has now 
504 contracts for power, amounting to 2,465 horse 
power, and 834 contracts for current for lighting equi- 
valent to over 36,000 incandescent lights. 


According to reliable newspaper reports, dispatches 
from the Continent state that the telephone depart- 
ment of France has received $90,000 for the dispatches 
which were sent ont during the Dreyfus trial at Rennes. 
Between eight and nine million words were sent out. 


The Pike’s Peak Power Company proposes to de- 
velop 3,200 horse power for distribution for mines in 
the neighborhood of Cripple Creek, Col. The source 
of the water supply is Beaver Canon and a steel and 
rock dam will be built, having a storage capacity of 
150,000,000 cubic feet. 


The Kashmir Railway is to be constructed over 186 
miles in the most mountainous part of India. It will 
be operated by electricity, water power being used. 
This permits of a much lighter motor for drawing the 
same load, and also permits of grades which a steam 
enzine could not climb without recourse to the rack 
system. 


Many of the Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
giving instructions 1n electricity to evening classes. 
Technical instruction for those engaged in the electri- 
cal industry is important, and unfortunately they are 
in too many cases deprived of opportunities for ob- 
taining electrical knowledge beyond that which can 
be gained in connection with their everyday work. 


Dr. E. W. Scripture described before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science the inethod 
of producing an esthesia by the direct application of an 
electrical current without the application of drugs. An 
alterating current with equal positive and negative 
phases was made to traverse the nerve. Ata proper 
frequency of about 5,000 complete periods in a second 
it can be made to cut off all sensatory communication 
by this nerve. Needles can be run into the part of the 
body supplied by this nerve without any pain being 
felt. 

An electric fog horn has been invented by a Cana- 
dian electrical engineer. A naphtha engine supplies 
the motor power for a dynamo, which furnishes the 
electric current by means of which three pairs of 
electro-inagnets operate half a dozen clappers. which 
strike against a large gong with the frequency of about 
36,000 strokes to a minute, producing an almost con- 
tinuous sound. Its effectiveness is enhanced by a 
mechanism on the principle of a megaphone, by means 
of which the sound is not only intensified, but thrown 
in the required direction. According to The Western 
Blectrician, the sound froma small model was heard a 
distance of two miles. A full-sized for horn is to be 
sent to the British Columbia coast, where it will be in- 
stalled and put in operation at once. 


‘A tunnel between the Post Office and St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, and the London and Northwestern 
Railway station at Euston, which has lain idle for 
nearly forty years, is now to come into practical use. 
It was built in 1859 for the purpose of carrying mails 
and parcels from the Post Office to the railway station 
pneumatically. The railway cost $875,000. The diffi- 
culties of using pneumatic pressure on a large scale 
caused the project to end in failure. The power was 
increased from 100 to 800 horse power, but the results 
were the same. The tunnel is 4 feet in height and 4% 
feet in width. Now an electric train is to be run 
through it and a regular mail service between the im- 
portant station and the Post Office can be maintained. 
The trip will require only about five minutes. The 
tunnel is also to be lighted electrically. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING. 
II, SLOOP TO CUTTER-SLOOP, 

In the first, or schooner, period of the cup contests, 
extending from 1851 to 1881, there was no such clearly 
defined struggle of type against type as was witnessed 
in the later races of the second period, when the Eng- 
lish yachtsmen received some consolation for their suc- 
cessive defeats in knowing that their American com- 
petitors, in the struggle to retain the “ America” cup, 
have been forced to abandon the time-honored center- 
board and adopt the lead-ballasted keel. 

Although the shifting centerboard in the sloop, and 
the lead-ballasted keel in the 
cutter, constituted the radi- 
eal difference between the 
two types as they existed in 
the seventies, they were by 
no means all the difference ; 
for it is a fact that the rig 
and sail-plan of the two types 
‘showed as great variation as 
their models. This will be 
evident from a comparison 
of the two diagrams herewith 
presented. 

Rie. — The sloop rig was 
distinguished by great length 
of mainmast and a relatively 
short topmast. The mainsail 
had a lofty hoist, the gaff 
was peaked rather low, and 
the sail was laced to the 
boom. There was a single 
headsail, which was also laced 
at the foot to a boom. The 
bowsprit was a permanent 
tixture in the bows and it had 
a pronounced upward rake. 
The sloop sail plan may be described as being lofty and 
narrow. The cutter rig, on the other hand, was rela- 
tively low and broad. The wainmast was short and 
the topmast long. The mainsail had a short hoist, but 
the long gaff was peaked high, giving a better set to 
the canvas for windward work. The mainsail was 
hauled out taut to the end of the boom, but was not 
laced to the boom as in the sloop. The area forward 
of the mast was divided between two sails, a jib and 
foresail, neither of which carried a boom. The bow- 
sprit could be reefed inboard in heavy weather. 

MopEL. — The sloop was distinguished by shoal 
draught and great beam, as distinguished from the 
eutter of that day, which, under the influence of the 
Thames rule of measurement for time allowance, by 
which a ‘penalty was placed upon beam but none upon 
draught, had grown to be deep and extremely narrow. 
This extreme narrowness, it should be said, was purely 
the result of the Thames rule, for the earlier English 
cutters were as beamy asthe American sloops, as may 
be seen in the case of 
the cutter “ Arrow,” 
built in 1832, which on 
a length of 61 feet 9% 
inches had a beam of 
1814 feet, and in the 
‘“*Mosquito,” built in 
1848, which, with a wa- 
terline length of 59 feet 
2 inches, had a beam 
of 15 feet 3 inches. The 
Thames rule, adopted 
by the Yacht Racing 
Association in 1879, pro- 
duced a “plank on 
edge” type of cutter, 
and the’ ratio of beam 
to length decreased un- 
til in the ‘‘'Tara” the 
beam was only one- 
sixth the length. The 
Thames rule continued 
in force until after the 
‘*Genesta” and “Gala- 
tea” had raced for the 
“America” cup. As 
soon as it was replaced 
by arule in which the 
penalty on beam was 
removed, we see a re- 
turn to the more rea- 
sonable proportion of 
an earlier day, the 
“Thistle” (see accom- 
panying diagram) having a beam of 20 feet on a water- 
line length of 86% feet. 

The sloop depended for its stability upon breadth 
of beam, the cutter upon outside lead ballast, bolted 
to the bottom of the keel. The sloop had great initial 
stability ; but after she passed a certain angle of heel, 
the margin of stability rapidly decreased, until a van- 
ishing point was reached, beyond which capsize was 
inevitable. The keel cutter had small initial stability, 
but as she heeled the righting moment of the lead keel 
increased, until it was at a maximum, when she ex- 


“Mona.” 


SLOOP RIG. 
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perienced ‘a “ knock-down.” The displacement of the 
sloop was relatively small, that of the cutter relatively 
large. The sloop, by virtue of her initial stability, 
could carry an excessive sail spread, that of the cutter 
was relatively small. The one was an ideal light- 


weather boat, the other was at her best in a strong blow. 
FIFTH CHALLENGE—‘' GENESTA.” 

Early in the year 1885, a challenge for the “ Ameri- 
ca’s” cup was sent to the New York Yacht Club 
through the Royal Yacht Squadron by Sir Richard 
Sutton, the owner of the crack keel cutter ‘‘ Genesta,” 
which had defeated with comparative euse the fleetest 


craft of her kind in British waters. It was quickly 
recognized that there was no sloop afloat in Ameri- 
can waters that could hope successfully to meet the 
challenger, and hence two sloops, the ‘* Priscilla” and 
the ‘‘ Puritan,” which embraced the latest improve- 
ments in this type of vessel, were constructed ; and 
after a series of competitive races the ‘‘ Puritan” 
was selected to defend the cup. The ‘‘ Genesta” was 
a typical ‘‘ Thames measurement” deep keel cutter, 81 
feet on the water line, 15 feet beam, and 13 feet 6 inches 
draught. The ‘‘Puritan” was a marked departure 
from the national type, of which she retained only the 
characteristic features of great beam,’shallow hull, and 
centerboard. She carried the cutter rig practically in 
its entirety and also the cutter outside lead, 32 tons of 
this useful metal being bolted to the bottom of her 
keel. With a displacement smaller than that of the 
“Genesta” by 36 tons, she carried a slightly larger 
sail spread. 

In the first race the ‘‘ Puritan ” fouled the ‘‘ Genesta” 


* America.”* 


AMERICA COMPETING AGAINST THE ENGLISH CUTTERS. 


(Reproduced from an old print.) 


in the attempt to cross her bow when the latter boat 
had the right of way. The ‘‘ Puritan ” was ruled out 
on the spot and the race given to the “ Genesta” with 
the privilege of sail over, but Sir Richard Sutton, with 
characteristic sportsmanship, refused the privilege and 
set a precedent which may well govern all such unfor- 
tunate contingencies in future races. The first race 
ultimately came off on September 14, 1885, in a light 
and fluky wind, and the shallow, light displacement 
boat won easily by 16 minutes and 19 seconds. The 
second race resulted in one of the most exciting and 
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memorable contests in the history of the struggle for 
the cup. The course was twenty miles to leeward and 
return,and the ‘‘Genesta” rounded the outer mark fully 
an eighth of a mile ahead. On the twenty mile close- 
hauled thrash to the home mark, the wind freshened 
and offered a splendid opportunity to test the windward 
qualities of the two types of vessel. The ‘‘ Puritan,” 
seeing the probability of an increase in the weight of 
the wind, took in her topsail and housed her topmast; 
but the cutter clinging to her topsail and heeling down 
to the wind until the 70 tons of lead in her keel could 
get in its steadying effect, began to make a splendid 
exhibition of cutter work in 
the favorable cutter weather. 
The “Puritan” under her 
snugger canvas, and with the 
incomparable centerboard to 
edge her up into the wind, 
began steadily to overhaul 
her rival, and sailing up into 
the weather berth, she came 
romping home the winner of 
a Magnificent race by the 
close margin of 1 minute and 
38 seconds, 
SIXTH CHALLENGE— 
‘*GALATEA.” 

The following year witness- 
ed races ‘between the cutter 
‘* Galatea,” owned by Lieut. 
Henn, and the centerboard 
sloop ‘‘ Mayflower,” which, 
like the ‘‘ Puritan,” was own- 
ed by General Payne, of 
Boston. After the defeat of 
the ‘‘ Genesta” by the ‘ Puri- 
tan,” but little apprehension 
was entertained regarding the 
visit of the ‘‘ Galatea,” as she was known to be an infe- 
rior vessel to her predecessor. The victory of the ‘‘ May- 
flower” over the ‘‘ Galatea” was complete, the center- 
board sloop beating the keel cutter by 12 minutes and 
2 seconds in the first race and in the second race by 29 
minutes and 9 seconds. 

SEVENTH CHALLENGE—‘ THISTLE.” 

The impossibility of winning the ‘‘America” cup with 
a yacht built under the restrictions of the Thames 
rule of measurement led to the adoption of a new rat- 
ing rule. based on water length and sail area, which 
resulted in a return to the broader beam that char- 
acterized the earlier English cutters of the ‘‘ Mis- 
chief” and ‘‘ Arrow” type. The effect was noticeable 
in the next challenger, the Scottish yacht ‘‘'Thistle,” 
which with 5 feet more beam than the “ Galatea,” 
and about 20 tons less displacement, carried 2,400 
square feet more sail. The ‘‘ Thistle ” came to Ameri- 
ca in 1887, with a record of being by far the fastest 
cutter in British waters, and the supreme confidence 
of the syndicate of 
Clyde yachtsmen who 
owned her was only 
equaled by the dismay 
which the record of her 
victories carried to the 
hearts of many Ameri- 
can yachtsmen. The 
eyes of the yachting 
world turned instinct- 
ively to General Payne, 
and the brilliant de- 
signer of ‘“ Puritan” 
and ‘t Mayflower,” Mr. 
Burgess, of Boston. Re- 
sults proved that their 
confidence was not mis- 
placed. The ‘ Volun- 
teer,” as the new craft 
was named, showed a 
further development 
along the lines upon 
which Mr. Burgess had 
worked in the ‘“ Puri- 
tan” and ‘‘ Mayflower.” 
The draught had in- 
creased to 10 feet, and 
the outside lead, or 
rather, in this case, the 
lead that was run into 
the deep, hollow keel, 
amounted to 50 tons. 
The sail plan of the 
*“Volunteer” was bv 
far the largest ever spread on a “single sticker,” and 
in the preparatory trial races she had no difficulty in 
vanquishing the two preceding cup defenders. 

In the days of the ‘‘ Thistle” and ‘* Volunteer” con- 
test there was the same anxiety as to the fate of the cup 
which is noticeable in the present ‘‘ Shamrock” and 
“Columbia” contest. In the very first race, however, 
sailed in a light breeze, the ‘‘ Volunteer” came home 
with a margin of 19 minutes and 2134 seconds to her 
credit. Then, as now, the challenger was reputed to 
be a perfect glutton for heavy weather, and the 
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“Thistle” contingent prayed for the strong wind 
which was necessary to drive the Scottish champion to 
victory. It came in the second race, which was held 
over the outside course; and ina thrash of fifteen 
miles to windward and return it was found that the 
“ Volunteer” liked a piping breeze just a little better 
than the “Thistle.” She lay so much closer to the 
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wind and footed so much faster than the cutter as to 
turn the outer mark 14 minutes ahead. She lost some- 
what on the run home, but finished in the lead by 11 
minutes and 4834 seconds. 
EIGHTH CHALLENGE—‘ VALKYRIE II.” 
The ‘A nerica’s” cup was destined to repose in the 
lockers ot the New York Yacht Club undisturbed for 
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the next six years, or until the year 1893, when 
‘* Valkyrie II.,” owned by Lord Dunraven and designed 
by G. L. Watson, was sent over the water with the 
Godspeed of all England behind it. The ‘ Valkyrie 
II.” was a further development in the direction of 
greater beam and shallower under-water body. In 
her profile she showed the growing tendency among 
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BOW VIEW OF “COLUMBIA,” SHOWING THE DEEP KEEL AND BULB-SHAPED LEAD. 
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English designers to reduce the wetted surface of the 
boat, and hence the “skin friction,” by removing all 
useless ‘‘ dead-wood.” The keel forward was cut away 
until little was left but the hull proper, and the helin 
was placed well in toward the center of the boat and 
given a rake approaching an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. This reduction of the lateral plane resulted in 
an under-water form which offered a minimum of re- 
sistanee to turning when the boat was coming about ; 
a quality which stood ‘ Valkyrie II.” in good stead 
when she was maneuvering for the start, or when she 
had the * Vigilant” placed under her lee in the wind- 
ward leg of arace. The “ Vigilant” was a still further 
development along the sloop cutter lines. On a water- 
line length of 86 feet 2 inches, her beam reached the 
unprecedeuted width of 26 feet, and the great draught 
. for a sloop of 13 feet 6 inches, which, by the way, 
was equal to that of any previous challenger. Her 
total sail spread was 11,312 square feet, or 1,270 
square feet more than that of ‘ Valkyrie II.” She 
had 55 tous of lead in her keel in addition to 29 tons of 
inside ballast. The ** Vigilant” served to introduce 
Mr. Herreshoff as a builder of cup defenders, and she 
contained many of the original features which had 
characterized Mr. Herreshoff’s past boats, the ‘‘Glo- 
riana,” ** Wasp” and * Navahoe.” She had exception- 
ally long over-hangs and measured 126 fzet over all. 
She had lofty topsides and in every way was a marked 
departure from the model of Mr. Burgess’ sloops. Her 
under-water body was built of Tobin bronze and her 
topsides of steel plating. 

The first race, which should have been to windward 
and return, was marred by a change of the wind, 
which veered so as to make the race a reach in both 
directions, and ‘‘ Valkyrie II.” was beaten 5 minutes 
and 48 seconds. The second race over a triangular 
course was sailed in a strong wholesail breeze, and the 
“ Vigilant” drew away steadily from the very start, 
winning by 10 minutes and 45 seconds. The third 
race, 15 miles to the windward aud return, was sailed 
in areefing wind and a rather heavy sea. It proved 
one of the greatest surprises in the history of yachting, 
for to the astonishment of the advoeates of the center- 
board, the deep keel cutter not only began to beat out 
to windward. of the centerboard, but she footed faster 
through the water, and the crowds on the assembled ex- 
cursion boats were treated to the unwonted sight of a 
centerboard boat being beaten on her strongest point 
of sailing. ‘* Valkyrie II.” turned theouter mark with a 
lead of { minute and 55 seconds, and as they started away 
for home, the wind increasing, it became a question 
whether the big sailspread of the ‘ Vigilant” wouid 
enable her to overhaul her smaller opponent. She 
gained rapidly, but would have failed to close the gap 
and save her time allowance of 1 minute and 88 seconds, 
had it not been forthe extraordinary ill luck of the 
challenger; for the ‘* Valkyrie’s” spinnaker, whieh had 
been torn slightly in setting, was blown to shreds in the 
strong wind, and a second spinnaker met witha like 
fate. The‘ Vigilant” passed her and managed to save 
her time allowance with just 40 seconds to spare. 

The year 1893 was certainly a banner year in respect: 
of the great influence which it exerted upon the science 
aud art of yacht designing and construction, particu- 
larly with regard to the famous keel and centerboard 
controversy ; for it happened that while Herreshoff 
and Watson were fighting it out with ‘* Vigilant” and 
** Valkyrie” at Sandy Hook, there was a battle royal 
in progress in the English Channel between two 
other creations of these designers, the *‘ Navahoe” and 
the ‘‘ Britannia.” which were practically sister boats to 
those two yachts. The outcome was strongly in 
favor of. the keel cutter. ‘The ‘‘Navahoe” was 
built by Herreshoff for Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
- forthe purpose of challenging for several well known 
English cups, but particularly for the purpose of win- 
ning back the Brenton’s Reef and Cape May cups, 
which had been carried across the water by the 
challenger of 1885. the ‘“Genesta.” The results, 
especially when the '‘ Navahoe” met the ‘‘ Britannia,” 
proved the superiurity of the keel type. When pit- 
ted against the ‘‘Satanita” and Fife’s ‘‘Calluna,” the 
‘* Navahoe” could hold her own, but in windward work 
against ‘*t Britannia” she was hopelessly out-classed. 
In the gontest for the Royal Victoria Yacht Club cup 
the ‘' Britannia” won the first race, sailed over a 5U- 
wile course, by 16 minutes and 30 seconds. The second 
race ‘* Britannia” won by 34 minutes and 30 seconds, 
and the third race by 15 minutes and 8 seconds. 
In her next race, which was for the recovery of the 
. Brenton’s Reef cup, the ‘* Navahoe ” was more suce- 
cessful. The course was from the Needles across 
the English Channel to Cherbourg and_ back, a dis- 
tance of 120 knots, and the race was sailed in a strong 
beain..wind and a heavy sea, both boats having their 
mainsails reefed down. It was a reach from start to 
finish, and the boats were never separated by more 
than a few boats’ lengths. The ‘ Britannia” finished a 
few seconds in the lead. Theeup committee, however, 
had moved the stake boat into a more sheltered. posi- 


tion within the Needles, and Mr. Carroll having entered: 


a protest, the cup was awarded to the ‘* Navahoe.” 
The race for the Cape May cup was sailed over the 
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saine course, and was won by the ‘‘ Britannia” with 36 
minutes and 23 seconds to spare. 

In the following year the ** Vigilant” crossed the 
ocean to avenge her twin sister; but she met with 
six successive defeats in the first races in which 
she engaged, at the hands of the same ‘Bri- 
taunia.” In later races, however, she did better, 
the final score between the two boats standing at 
eleven in: favor of the * Britannia” against six for the 
“Vigilant.” It was the same remarkable quickness in 
stays and the same fine windward qualities shown by 
the other Watson boat, ‘* Valkyrie II.,” that carried 
“Britannia” so frequently to victory against “ Nava- 
hoe” and “Vigilant.” Mr. Herreshoff was aboard 
the ‘ Vigilant” during the third race against * Val- 
kyrie II.” in 1898, and he was aboard her fre- 
quently in 1894, when ‘“ Britannia” so often had her 
under her lee, and the lesson of this experience was 
not likely to be lost in subsequent cup races. It was 
evident that the day of the centerboard in the 
‘‘ America” cup contests was over. and it was with no 
surprise that yachtsmen learned in 1895 that the new 
defender of the ** America” cup was to be a keel boat. 


NINTH CHALLENGE—" VALKYRIE III”. 


The next challenger, ‘‘ Valkyrie II] ,” was an en- 
largement of “ Valkyrie II.,” with greater draught, 20 
feet as against 1744 feet, with an increase of over 314 
feet in the beam, and the enormous increase in sail 
area of 3,000 square feet. It looked, indeed, when 
‘Valkyrie III.” appeared in these waters, as though 
Mr. Watson had determined to out-Herod Herod in 
the matter of beam and sail area, for the new cutter 
was of a greater beain than any previous cup de- 
fender, and for the first time in the history of the cup 
races the challenger possessed the greater sail area. 
She was in every way an extreme boat. The mid- 
ship section of ‘t Valkyrie III.” shows the influence of 
the ‘ Vigilant” on Mr. Watson in the matter of ex- 
treme overhangs and excessive beam. Following along 
lines on which he worked in the “ Thistle” and *‘ Val- 
kyrie Il.” he had greatly increased the beam, cut fur- 
ther into the lateral plane, both fore and aft, and in- 
creased the draught by 2% feet, the maximum 
draught of ‘‘ Valkyrie III.” reaching the great depth 
of 20 feet. 7 i 

On the other hand, the influence of the races of 1893 
and 1894 on Mr. Herreshoff is seen in the comparison of 
the midship section and sheer plan of ‘*‘ Defender” 
with that of “Vigilant” and ‘‘Valkyrie II.” As 
compared with ‘ Vigilant” he has abandoned the great 
beam, moderate draught (moderate as compared with 
the deep keel cutters), the long, straight keel, the 
small rake of the stern post and rudder; and as com- 
pared with ‘‘ Valkyrie II.” he has adopted the moderate 
beam, the deep draught (in the case of the ‘* Defen- 
der” no less than 54 feet more than that of the 
“Vigilant”), the short rockered keel. and the rak- 
ing stern post placed well in under the boat. But 
as a finaland most startling innovation of all in 
an international ‘‘ America” cup champion, he has 
thrown out the national, time-honored center- 
board. The genius of Mr. Herreshoff and his original- 
ity, however, were shown in the matter of the construc- 
tion, in which his knowledge of the strength of materials 
and their structural possibilities gave him a vast ad. 
vantage, and, indeed, practically won a race for the 
“ Defender” before the ships had crossed the starting 
line. By using a high quality of bronze for the under- 
water body of the ship and an aluminum alloy for the 
topsides, the deck frames and general fittings, he sav- 
ed at least 7 tons dead weight in the structure of the 
hull. It is safe to say that the ** Defender” was by far 
the lightest sailing yacht that had ever been construct- 
ed in the history of yacht-racing. 

In the first race, which was to have been 15 
miles to windward and return, the wind shifted, as 
it so frequently does over this course, so as to 
change’ the windward and _ leeward work into 
reaching. Going to the outer mark, in what wind- 
ward: work there was the boats seemed to be very 
evenly matched; but immediately on turning the 


mark, the ‘‘ Defender” in a reaching wind literally ran. 


away from ‘* Valkyrie IIL.” and won the raee by 8 min- 
utes and 49 seconds. In the second race over a 30-1nile 
triangular course, ‘* Valkyrie III.” in straightening for 
the line fouled the “* Defender” and carried away her 


topmast starboard spreader, springing the topmast | 


and seriously crippling the boat. The “ Defender,” 
however, sailed over the course and actually gained 15 
seconds on one leg and 1 minute and 17 seconds on the 
last leg of the trial, losing the race by only 48 seconds. 
This was a virtual victory for the ‘‘ Defender” and re- 
moved any doubt. .as to her suneriority. At the 
last race of the series. Lord Dunraven, the prin- 
cipal owner of ‘Valkyrie III..” crossed the line 
under reduced canvas in order to make the race 
count as one of the series. but immediately with- 
drew, his ostensible reason being that the course was 
overcrowded with excursion boats. This brought to a 
close the most. disappointing and unsatisfactory series 
of races in the history of the ‘‘ America’s” cup; but that 
the ‘‘ Defender” is a superior boat to the ‘t Valkyrie 
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III.” was proved to the satisfaction of all yachtsmen 
who witnessed the contests. 


TENTH CHALLENGE—*' SHAMROCK.” 


Four years have elapsed since ‘*: Valkyrie III.” was 
dismantled and laid up to rot in an English yard. 
The present revival of interest in the cup contests is 
due to Sir Thomas Lipton, whose challenge was sent 
through the Royal Ulster Yacht Club of Belfast. It 
was the intention of Sir ‘Thomas to have the challenger 
built in Ireland and manned by an Irish crew. Hence 
she was given the suggestive naine of “Shamrock.” 
It was realized, however, that in order to construct a 
yacht to match the constructive skill of Herreshoff, it 
would be necessary to go to a builder of torpedo boats, 
and accordingly the order was placed in the Thorny- 
croft yards. The ‘*Shamrock” introduced another 
designer into the cup contest in the person of William 
Fife, Junior, whose success in the smaller classes has 
placed him in the very front rank on the other side 
of the water. The order for the American yacht was 
of course given to Herreshoff, and the result was the 
most beautiful example of yacht designing and con- 
struction ever seen in the history of the contest. 

The two boats are so fully discussed in our editorial 
columns that it is unnecessary to add anything further 
in the present article. We will close by drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the form of their hulls, the 
American and English yachts of 1899 exhibit a curious 
transposition of ideas as compared with the ‘America a 
and her competitors of 1851. The rather full bow, the 
deep body and the long, fine run and tapering stern of 
the ‘‘ Columbia” are somewhat suggestive of the cutter 
model of half acentury ago. On the other hand, the 
long. sharp entrance, combined with the full quarters 
and stern of the “ Shamrock,” are equally suggestive 
of the old ‘‘America.” This comparison is drawn, of 
course, without any reference to the deep fin-keels, 
and is merely offered to show that, as regards many 
features in the form of the hulls, the types have 
crossed in the gradual development of the past fifty 


years. 
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A Double Conduit for Street Railways. 

A difficult piece of track conversion is being carried 
on in New York, where both the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company and the Third Avenue Railway 
Company possess the right of way through the same 
street. Tooperate the latter company’s line by inde- 
pendent power system required a separate pair of 
power rails in separate conduits. The Metropolitan 
conduit had already been installed for a year and a 
half, so the Third Avenue Company is pushing the 
present conduit over to one side to give room for the 
other conduit beside it, between the two rails of the 
track. The difficulties are numerous in view of the 
fact that the track is kept constantly in service for 
the Amsterdam Avenue ears, so that the men have to 
work alongside rails which are constantly charged. 
The pavement is first removed and the concrete 
foundation and conduit wall are broken up and re- 
moved from around the yokes and conductor rail. The 
track is shored up to carry the cars which are con: 
stantly running over it. Temporary wooden yokes 
are inserted to maintain the gauge of the track, and 
the old yokes are loosened and pushed to one side, 
earrying with them the old slot rails, insulators and 
conductor rails. The conductor rails are then removed 
in single lengths and the free ends are fitted with slip- 
pers to prevent the shoes on the plows from being car- 
ried away. The old yokes are promptly removed and 
replaced by new ones fitted for the two conduits which 
are symmetrically placed between the track rails. 
While each company will have its own source of 
power, both will use the same rails. 

0+ @ +e 
A Prize for a Beet-Lifting Machine. 

Among agricultural implements needed in cultivat- 
ing the sugar beet no machine is more valuable thana 
good beet-digger. In fact, some device of this kind is 
absolutely indispensable. Quite a number of such ma- 
chines have already been put on the market, but in order 
to determine which is the best the Deutsche Land wirth- 
schaft-Gesellschaft has offered a prize competition. 
The premium amounts to $130. The examination of 
the competing machines will be held in the fall of 1900. 
An additional prize will be given toa machine which 
will raise and top the beets at the same time. This 
prize may, at first sight, seem rather small for an im- 
portant piece of agricultural machinery, but it is to be 
supplemented by prizes offered by the Verein der 
Deutschen Zuckerindustrie, or the Association of the 
German Sugar Industry, which has offered prizes 
amounting to $1,904 and $2,380. Our United States con- 
sui at Magdeburg says that these prizes will be given to 
machines that are not onlv the best that are exhibited 
in the competition of the farming association, but that 
in addition must come up to certain other require- 
ments and specifications which will be set forth later 
on. The competition is not restrieted to German 
manufacturers, and foreigners will also be admitted. 
This is one of the instances in which there is a legiti- 
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THE MAGICIAN’S OMELETTE, 
BY WILLIAM B. CAULK. 

The magician has never proved himself an adept at 
the art of cooking, froin an epicure’s standpoint, yet 
the ease with which he can bake cakes in borrowed 
hats and cook omelettes in empty pans has long been 
a source of wonder to the economical housewife as well 
as to the professional cook. 

Tosee the magician hold a small, shallow, empty pan 
over the blaze of a spirit lamp for a few moments, when 
an omelette, done toa turn, appears in the pan and is 
eut up and distributed to the audience, one is almost 
convinced that at least one person has solved that most 
perplexing of all problems, how to live with- 
out work. 

But has he solved it? No! my friend, no 
more than youorl. He has merely deceived 
you, but most cleverly, you must admit. 

The pan is without any preparation what- 
ever, but so much cannot be said of the 
wand, which heis continually stirring around 
in the pan. This wand is hollow, with an 
opening at one end only, and in the wand, 
previous to the trick, of course, is placed the 
properly seasoned ingredients of an ome- 
lette, after which the end is closed with a 
metal plug that is turned and enameled to 
correspond with the opposite end of the 
wand. 1 

When. the pan is being examined, the 
performer is holding the wand in his hand, 
and such an innocent-appearing black stick 
is never suspected of being in any way connected with 
the trick. 

Just before holding the pan over the lamp the per- 
former finds it a most easy matter to remove the plug 
from the end of the wand, when by holding the wand 
by the closed end he can empty the contents into the 
pan in the mere act of passing the open end of. the 
wand around the inside of the pan. 

The metal of which the pan is made being thin, and 
there not being a great quantity of the omelette, assist- 
ed by a large flame from the lamp, it only requires a 
few moments to cook the omelette, when it is turned 
out on a plate and carried down to the audience. 

It is hardly necessary to say that when the cooked 
omelette is carried down, the wand is left on the 
stand, which prevents any inquisitive person asking to 
see it. 

—_________—_-_-~> + @+>@- 
THE BATTLE CHARIOT. 

The chariot was used in antiquity tor we battle, the 
chase, in public proces- 
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a bridle and a pair of reins somewhat in the same style 
asin use at the present day. These were made of 
leather and were ornainented with studs of ivory and 
metal. The reins were passed through rings attached 
to the collar and were long enough to be tied around 
the waist of the charioteer in case of his having to de- 
fend himself. The wheels and body were usually of 


wood strengthened in places with bronze or iron. The 
wheels had from four to eight spokes anid tlie tires were 
of bronze or iron (in the present instance ash was used) 
and the pins which secured the felloes were of fossil 
bone. This description applied to the chariots of almost 
any of the nations of antiquity, the difference consisting 


THE MAGICIAN’S OMELETTE. 


chiefly in the mountings. Thus the chariots of the Egyp- 
tians and Assyrians, with whom the bow was the prin- 
cipal arm of attack, were richly mounted with quivers 
full of arrows, while those of the Greeks, who used the 
spear, were plain except as regards mere decorations. 
The Persians and the ancient Britons used a class of 
chariots having the wheels inounted with sharp, sickle- 
shaped blades which cut to pieces whatever came in their 
way. This was probably the invention of the Persians. 

The use of the battle chariot really belongs to the 
heroic period. The warrior standing by the side of 
his charioteer was driven in front of the line to invite 
hostile warriors to single combat. After the strategic 
skill of a commander superseded the demands on his 
personal valor, the chariot was transferred from the 
battlefield to the hippodrome, where alone its original 
form was preserved. The description of the Honerie 
batile chariot therefore toa great extent alsu applies to 
the historic chariot of the race course. The small 
diameter of the chariot wheel may be explained frou 
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American Physical Development. 

Dr. Angelo Mosso, while in America, made a minute 
study of the system of physical education, particularly 
as carried out at the athletic clubs of the American 
seats of learning, says The London Lancet.  Refer- 
ring to the Boston Gymnasium, he says: ‘‘ The inter- 
est and the wonder with whici these academic adjuncts 
inspire we awaken a sense of melancholy when I think 
how far we in Italy are removed from such perfection. 
It is enough,” he adds, ‘‘to look at the passers-by in 
the American streets to be convinced how much more 
developed and strong they are than our compatriots. 
The boys and girls are in point of physique far superior 
to ours. All the public takes interest in 
physical exercises—every journal being com- 
pelled to report athletic competitions, regat- 
tas, football encounters, golf matches, and 
such like, because its readers have even a 
greater enthusiasm for those topics than for 
the strife of parties. America teaches us, 
by the plainest and most impressive of ex- 
amples, that physic.] education may be car- 
ried to perfection without any military ob- 
ject. In the States no one dreams of be- 
coming a soldier. If military force is re- 
quired it is provided, as in Great Britain, 
by voluntary enlistment. Nevertheless, 
America and the British Isles are precisely 
the two countries where physical education 
has reached its highest development. My 
admiration for this New World is all the 
greater. when I reflect that its civilization 
is that of the future, which, even for Italy, will have 
better days in store.” 

0 
October Building Edition. 

The ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN Building Edition fo: 
October is a beautiful number of this unique periodical. 
Thecover, which is in colors, isa modern cottage at 
Larchmont, New York. The artistic features of the 
number include F. W. Ruckstuhl’s “ Wisdom,” the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s residence, the ‘‘ Breakers,” at 
Newport, and Golden Gate Park, at San Francisco, an 
elaborately illustrated article showing the attractive 
features of this wonderful park. The houses which 
have been selected for this number are of unusual 
variety and excellence and include brick, half-tim- 
bered, clapboard, shingle houses and inexpensive 
‘* bungalows.” 

+ 0 
The Current Supplement, 

The current SUPPLEMENT, No. 1241, has a superb 

view of the Dewey arch 


sions and in games. It 
had two wheels and was 
drawn by two horses, and 
when one or two horses 
were added they were at- 
tached to each side of the 
main pair by a side trace, 
fastened to the front of 
the chariot. These chari- 
ots have only come down 
to us in fragments, with 
the exception of the one 
in the Archeological Muse- 
um of Florence, which is a 
unique example of a war 
chariot, theso-called **Biga 
di Frassino,” found by 
Rosselineo in a tomb at 
Thebes. It is certainly as 
old as the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C. It is probably 
a trophy obtained in the 
north by some Egyptian 
warrior. There is an en- 
tire absence of metal in 
the construction. Imme- 
diately on the axle without 
springs of any kind rests 
the basket or body of ‘the 
chariot, which consisted 
of a floor to stand on, and 
a semi-circular guard 
around the front and 
about half the height of 
the driver. It is entirely 
open at the back, so that 
the combatants might leap to the ground and up 
again as became necessary by the exigencies of 
action. There was no seat, and generally in war 
chariots there was only room for the combatant 
and his charioteer to stand in. The pole as in the 
present instance was usually attached to the mid- 
dle of the axle, although to outward appearances 
it looked as though it sprang from the front of the 
basket. At the end of the pole was the yoke, which 
looked like arain’s horns. Depending from this by 
leather thongs was a Y-shaped piece. which preferably 
took the place of the modern horse collar. Probably 
broad bands were also fitted around the chest of the 
animals. Besides the harness of each horse there was 


erected in New York city 
as a decoration during the 
recent fétes. The construc- 
tion of the arch is the sub- 
ject of afullarticle. ‘‘ Acet- 
ylene for Lantern and En- 
larging” is discussed. 
‘Works of the Diamond 
Match Company” is con- 
tinued and illustrates the 
elaborate machinery em- 
ployed. ‘Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen” is a full biogra- 
phy. ‘‘An Advance in 
Measuring and Photo- 
graphing Sound,” by Prof. 
Benjamin F. Sharpe, is an 
important paper on phys- 
ics elaborately illustrated. 
‘Boats and Sails—Tools 
for Testing Boat Models,” 
by Walter Burnham, is a 
most important and crit- 
ical study and is fully illus- 
trated. “The Modern 
Warship as Combining in 
Itself the Highest Results 
of Skill, Ingenuity, and 
Scientific Knowledge” is 
an address by Rear 
Admiral George W. Mel- 
ville, Engineer - in - Chief, 
United States Navy, 


THE ONLY PERFECT WAR CHARIOT OF ANTIQUITY—THE “BIGA DI FRASSINO.” 


the desire of preventing the chariot from being op- 
posed by the impediments in the battlefield, such as 
debris or dead bodies. The rim was usually formed of 
four felloes in which the four spokes were let. The 
upper rail, which was of either wood or metal, varies 
greatly in form and was intended to be grasped by the 
warrior on jumping onto the chariot, while the front 
part served for fastening the reins and the traces of 
the ‘wheel horses.” In the Roman triumphal chariot 
a covering of leather served to ward off missiles, and 
later on the sides were composed of strong boards. 
Unfortunately we know very little of the vehicles of 
every-day use. They nearly all seem to be a variety 
of what we now term the ‘“‘gig.” 
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and was delivered on the 
occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Franklin Institute. 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


Agricultural Implements. 


POTATO-PLANTER.—LEonaRD HEapity, Water- 
town, 8. D. This invention provides a potato-planter 
which can be attached to apy gang, sulky, or other 
wheeled plow, and which will drop either whole or cut 
potatoes at regular intervals into a furrow which has been 
made before planting, the potatoes falling to the right- 
hand side of the furrow directly in frontof the soil, 
being turned so that they will be covered as soon as they 
are dropped. 


CULTIV ATOR.—Louis P. Rire, Defiance, Ohio. 
The invention provides means for shifting the axle by 
the same movement by which the cultivator-shovele are 
raised or lowered, thus changing the fulcrum ego that 
the weight and downward pull on the necks of the 
horses is uniformly maintained, whether the shovels be 
raised or lowered. The axle may be shifted and the 
shovel-beams simultaneously raised or lowered cither 
by hand or horse power. The shovel-beams may be 
raised independently of the axle. A tension-device is 
provided, so applied to the levers controlling the move- 
ment of the shovel-beams that neither the team nor 
the driver need raise the dead-weight of the shovel- 
beams. 


Electrical Apparatus. 


STATIC ELECTRIC MACHINE.—Josk& GA.LuEGos, 
San José de Guatemala, Guatemala. A wheel is pro- 
vided carrying a eeries of movable coils arranged to pass 
adjacent to statically-excited stationary coils, the coils 
at theiropposing ends carrying metal plates separated 
by an insulating-cylinder. The electricity is received by 
collectors, the number of which is double that of 
the stationary coils. One-half of the collectors are 
constructed to connect the movable coils with the 
ground when they register with the stationary coils ; 
and the other collecting devices are arranged to con- 
nect the movable coils with a consumption apparatus 
when they are in an intermediate position. The ma- 
chine is double and receives and yields both positive and 
negative electricity. 


Engineering-Improvements. 


BOILER.—Grorer KinesLEy, Montreal, Canada. 
{ mprovemente in boiler-construction have been made by 
this inventor, whereby the boiler-parts are made readily 
acceseible and the heat of the fuel utilized to the utmost 
profit. The boiler consists of an inner and an outer shell 
forming a water and steam compartment between the 
shells. A horizontal partition in the inner shells forms 
upper and lower flame-compartments connected with 
each other at theirrear ends. The fire-box is situated in 
the front end cf the Jowercompartment. Horizontal 
water-tubes project from the sides of the inner shell into 
the lower compartments ; and water-tubes depend from 
the crown-sheet in the upper-flame compartment and 
terminate above the partition. A transverse deflector is 
located between the top of the partition and the lower 
ends of the depending tubes. 


COMBUSTIUON-MOTOR.—RupoLtF MEweEs, Berlin, 
Germany. In this motor the gaseous or sprayed fuel, or 
a mixture of gaseous, liquefied, sprayed, or pulverized 
fuel, or the air employed for feeding in pulverized solid 
fuel, is compressed to such an extent as to heat it to a 
temperature above the ignition temperature and is, 
thereupon, forced under pressure either into the cylinder, 
which is supplied with compressed air at a lower tem- 
perature, or into a vessel in communication therewith 
serving as a combustion-chamber. By this means 
the air conducted to the working-cylinder to support 
combustion may be cold and the temperature during the 
process May be kept as low as permissible, according to 
the constructional parts, packing, etc., employed. 


ROTARY ENGINE.—THomas Croston, Hoquiam, 
Wash. The engine is provided with a cylinder in which 
a piston is mounted and witha cut-off valve for the steam. 
The main driving-shaft controls the valve. Between 
the shaft and piston is a yielding connection comprising 
disks spring-pressed apart and engaged by and carried 
around by the piston. One of the disks is fitted to 
slide in spiral grooves on the shaft. The disks are shifted 
simultaneously and automatically on reversing the en- 
gine. It is probably a new departure in rotary-engine- 
construction to control the engine automatically accord- 
ing to the load and to indicate the horse-power, both of 
which features constitute noteworthy points in this in- 
vention. 


Mechanical Devices. 


PENDULUM-ESCAPEMENT. —.Cart T. E. Zim- 
MERMAN, Cumberland, Wis. ‘The ordinary clock does 
not keep correct time owing to the varying tension of 
thespring. The pregent ‘invention is designed to over- 
come this objection by a peculiar construction and ar- 
rangement of the parts of an escapement, so combined 
with the pendulum and an escapement-wheel that the 
pendulum is not actuated by the escapement-wheel and 
the variable power of the mainspring, but by an inter- 
mediate weight set into action by the escapement-wheel 
and falling with a constant force to actuate the pendu- 
lum uniformly. 


SAFETY-LOCK FOR BREECH-LOADING GUNS. 
—JasPER L. ACKERMAN. Monon, Ind. Sometimes a 
breech-loading gun is opened and cocked and the ham- 
mer snapped down by curious meddlers when the gun 
is not loaded, to the great damage of the firing-pins : 
and the safety-slide is innocently changed without 
the knowledge of the user of the gun, thus locking the 
safety, so as to cause the gunner to miss his shot. The 
present invention provides a device for locking the break- 
l-ver of the gun, so that it cannot be opened or broken 
ilown, and for locking the safety-slide of a hammerless 
gun so that the slide cannot be meddled with. 


REVERSING MECHANISM.—Grorer V. BLack- 
STONE, Jamestown. N. Y. The object of the invention 
is to provide a gearing for washing and other machines 
which, in uperation, requires but little power. The 
gearing comprises a driving-pinion with which acam 
moves. Gear-wheels mesh with the pinion at opposite 
sides. Onthe shaft to be driven is a locking device 
having a fixed member, and a locking member fitted to 
slide in the fixed member and adapted to be engaged by 
the cam to throw the locking member alternately into 
engagement with the gear-wheels. 


PRINTING-MACHINE.—Epwarp G. SmirH, Man- 
hattan, New York city. The invention relates to high 
speed, multicolor-printing machines for printing wall- 
paper, textile fabrics and other endless webs. The ma- 
chine has a row of impreesion-cylinders, a printing- 
roller for each cylinder, and driven endless feed-bands 


line of distributing-pipes and by such release and conse- 
quent reduction of pressure in the pipes permit the auto- 
matic action of mechanism for causing the generation of 
gas in a vessel or tank. This vessel first discharges its 
gaseous and liquid contents through the distributing- 
pipes upon the fire. At the same time an alarm is sent 


passing between the cylinders and the printing-rollers to | to a fire-department. When the diecharging-vessel is 


carry the web at its margin between the sets of printing- 
rollers. The bands pass through annular grooves formed 
onthe printing-rollers to hold the web in proper posi- 
tion between the opposite contacting portions of the 
cylinders and rollers, By running the web in a straight 
line through the sets of cylinders and rollers, it is evi. 
dent that no undue strain is given to the web, and the 
latter readily takes up the ink or color delivered by the 
printing-rollers. 


MACHINE FOR CUTTING SUGAR. — Francis 
SrmmoneET, Manhattan, New York city. This machine 
is designed to cut sugar when in the nature of a paste, 
the object being to provide improvements for the pur- 
pose of obtaining clearly-cut pieces and of more readily 
cleaning the machine of waste. The novel features of 
the machine are found in the use of a supporting plate 
located in the meeting plane of two dies and of a con- 
veyer which carries the candy or sugar over the plate. 
One of the dies rotates, and the other both reciprocates 
and rotates in order that it may be readily cleaned. In- 
deed, the ease with which the dies can be cleaned con- 
stitutes one of the merits of the invention. 


BASCULE LIFT-BRIDGE. — Joun P. Cowine, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This revolving bascule bridge has a 
span with a segmental bearing-surface engaging a roll- 
ing-surface, and supports for the end of the span when 
the latter is closed. The supports are independent of 
the rolling-surface, so that this surface is relieved of the 
strain of the live or moving load. The strain in ques- 
tion is transmitted by the snpports to the abutments or 
piers. This in brief is the broad idea of this new con- 
struction. It is expressly understood that it is the roll- 
ing-surface which carries the dead weight of the span 
when the span is open, but when the bridge is closed, the 
principal strain, as we have already remarked, is borne 
by the abutments. The bridge possesses the additional 
advantage of being self-contained, since the motive 
power for opening and closing the span is located on the 
supporting-piers, without therefore requiring any ap- 
proach epans. 

APPARATUS FOR WEIGHING, MEASURING, 
AND DELIVERING PROVISIONS. — Wiuam D. 
WawnzeER, Clintondale, N. Y. The apparatus is designed 
particularly for storing and measuring out coffee in 
variable quantities and for grinding and delivering it to 
the customer. The apparatus has receptacles for various 
brands of coffee. Valves contro! these receptacles; and 
a scale is arranged below to receive the coffee. When 
the desired weizht of coffee is discharged into the scale- 
pan, the scale-beam is tilted, thus throwing into action 
mechanism which . automatically closes the valves and 
discharges the coffee into a mill, by which it may be 
ground and from which it is delivered to the customer. 


LOCK.—DeETAaLMO DI BRAzZA SAVORGNAN, Rome, 
Italy. This invention provides improvements in locks 
more particularly designed for use in connection with 
mail-collecting bags and mail-boxes, the object being to 
provide a comparatively simple lock in which a multi- 
plicity of cylinders is employed. The cylinders are 
provided with variously-pitched channels, so that there 
will be a variation of speed of movement between co- 
acting cylinders, thus making it practically impossible 
to operate the lock with any other than the proper key. 

CORDAGE-MACHINE.—FRanz J. F. Grar, Passaic, 
N.J. It is the purpose of this invention to provide an 
improved cordage-machine for manufacturing ropes, 
cords, and cables, without requiring long rope-walks and 


skilled mechanics, the machine being capable of turning. 


out a large quantity of rope of a high quality in a com- 
paratively short time. The machine comprises a revolu- 
ble frame arranged for carrying a number of bobbins. 
A drawing device is used for each bobbin to draw the 
strands therefrom; and a flier carries the drawing device 
to rotate it around the bobbin. Mechanism is provided 
for rotating the flier ; and a twisting device receives the 
strands from the several drawing devices. 


Railway-Contrivances. 


LOCOMOTIVE.—ALFRED GIVEN, Ellensburg, Wash. 
The locomotive is driven, not by a reciprocating engine, 
but by a rotary engine mounted in the front portion of 
the locomotive snd connected by connecting-rods with 
the driving-wheels. The construction of the locomotive 
has been slightly modified to meet the demands of the 
new form of. driving mechanism. The locomotive is 
considerably simplified by the new arrangement, since 
the usual cylinders and parts thereon depending are dis- 
pensed with. 


PARTITIONING DEVICE FOR RAILROAD- CARS. 
—Wiitiiam H. GumMere, South Bethlehem, Pa. The 
partitioning device is designed to form aspace in a car 
for the use of the government in safely carrying pack- 
ages in bond. When not in use, the device permits the 
car to be used in the customary manner. The car is 
provided in its interior with.an overhead, longitudinally- 
extending track on which carriages are mounted to 
travel. A transverse partition is carried by the car- 
riages and is adapted to be locked to the car. 


Miscellaneous Inventions. 


LIQUID-MEASURE. — Henry J. BRANTLEY, Val- 
dosta, Ga. In connection with a barrel or tank, a dis- 
pensing vessel is used, through which the liquid is dis- 
charged. This vessel is provided with means whereby 
the discharge of liquid is closed when the liquid is’enter- 
ing from the cask; and the supply of liquid from the 
cask is shut off when the outlet port of the vessel is 
opened. Registering devices indicate automatically and 
accurately the precise quantity of liquid drawn. By 
thie means the purchaser of 4 barrel of liquid ia able, 
when the barrel is empty. to determine exactly how 
much liquid was in the barrel. 


AUTOMATIC CHEMICAL FIRE-EXTINGUISHING 
SYSTEM.—Henry Busu, Dayton, Ohio. The inventor 
has devised a fire-extinguishing system, whereby in the 
absence of watchmen, the heat of a fire would auto- 
matically release one or more discharge-valves in the 


exhausted, a second source of constant water supply is 
automatically turned on, so that, should the alarm be un- 
heeded, there would be no cessation of discharge of 
water upon the fire. 


LETTER-CARRIER’S BAG.—MicHakEt McCartBY, 
Boston, Mass. It is object of the invention to provide a 
means whereby letter-carriers may stow in their boxes 
or satchels the letters gathered so that the letters may be 
taken out in the order of the route, thereby avoiding the 
use of twine in tying up the bundles of letters and sav- 
ing time. To this end the usual bag is furnished with a 
box or holder fitted in one end and having flaps at its 
front side, which may be connected or disconnected to 
permit the placing and displacing of the letters to be 
stacked in the box or holder. 


PICK OR PLECTRUM.—FREDERICK MENZENHAUER, 
Jersey City, N. J. The pick is designed to be used in 
connection with mechanically-actuated stringed musical 
instruments and is arranged to combine the desired 
flexibility with the necessary strength. The pick com- 
prises a body having a recess in which a coiled spring is 
held projecting beyond the body. The spring at ite 
outer end is provided with a point, and at its inner end 
with a stiffeniny-rod. 


STRINGED MUSICAL INSTRUMENT.—FREDER- 
IcK MENZENHAUER, Jersey City, N. J. The strings of 
this musical instrument can be readily picked either 
singly or in groups to sound chords. The instrument 
can be played with but little knowledge of music. The 
instrument is provided with a pick-board having a 
limited movement across the strings. A number of 
picks—of the kind described in the foregoing notice— 
one for each string, are mounted in the pick-board to 
move therewith. These picks stand normally above the 
strings; and each pick moves at an angle to the move- 
ment of the pick-board, 80 that when the pick is pressed 
and the pick-board is moved, the pick picks its string. 


DEVELOPING-TRAY.—AULEy B. SHEPPARD, South 
Burgettstown, Pa. The tray has overhanging sides to 
form a partial cover, the ends of the bottom being 
gradually curved upward in the form of a rocker, 
whereby the tray may be rocked to flow the developer 
over the plate without spilling. The tray is made of 
glass avd is graduated so that the developer can be 
measured. By reason of the peculiar construction, the 
solution can be effectively applied without spilling and 
without etaining the hands. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING APPARATUS. — 
Aveustus STuDDIFOoRD, Liberty, N. Y. The tank of 
the apparatus is formed with a well and contains a tray- 
carrying wheel. Extending down into the well is a pipe 
provided at its end with a nozzle adapted to throw a jet 
of water against the wheel. A branch pipe above the 
nozzle and in the upper part of the tank is provided 
with a sprinkler whereby to spray the trays while the 
tank refills after being emptied by a siphon mounted in 
the well. Avery thorough washing of films, plates, 
and prints can thus be obtained without special manipu- 
lation of the trays. 


SHIRT-WAIST ATTACHMENT. — Cuar.otre E. 
Hurp, Unadilla, N. Y. The attachment is designed to 
enable a skirt to be utilized for holding a waist in proper 
position so that no gpace will be visible between a waist 
and skirt. The device is so constructed that a pliable 
member will be a fixture upon the waist, which member 
can be readily paseed through the wash. The attach- 
ment is not uncomfortable when worn and is invisible 
when in use. 


TOOL-HOLDER.—FrRank B. KENDRICK, Lebanon, 
N. H. The present device is a novel tool-holder which 
can be operated with one hand and in which spring- 
tempered jaws are provided that automatically open 
when released from the preseure of a regulating device. 
This regulating device also serves to close the jaws upon 
the tool, the jaws being then locked go as to grip the 
tool. The device can also be used as a pin-vise or as an 
ordinary clutch for light work. 


POCKET-KNIFE.—Ernst Ktun, Untenkatternberg, 
Prussia, Germany. In this pocket- knife a very simple 
substitution is provided for the springs usually em- 
ployed, by which the knife-blade can be held firmly in 
position. In the handle of the knife the usual blade is 
pivoted. An arm is mounted onthe pivot of the blade 
to move therewith. The arm serves to engage the 
handle to hold the blade locked in open or closed posi- 
tion. 


MATCH-SAFE.--Jonn C. GILBERT, Boston, Mass. 
On a bracket or support a human figure is mounted. A 
rock-shaft is journaled in the figure and carries the fig- 
ure’s movable arms; while a cord is wound over the rock- 
shaft and is connected with the movable leg. When the 
leg is pulled, the shaft is turned so as to cause the arms 
to swing up and lift the cover from the match-box. 


Designs. 


BROOM-COVER. — Oscar S. Kutman, Savannah, 
Ga. The purpose of the cover is to keep the Kulman 
antiseptic broom, or any other broom, clean during ship- 
ment, to preserve its shape, and to prevent the evapora- 
tion of the disinfecting or antiseptic matter. 


CLOTHES-LINE PULLEY.—1THomas Rusino, Ha- 
zleton, Pa. The leading feature of the design is found 
in a plate having divergent slote. The lines are placed 
in these slots and are thus prevented from becoming en- 
tangled, and are held in proper position. 


DIAPER — Wituiam M. Stinson, Louisville, Ky. 
The design consists of a middle portion and integral end 
pieces and extending beyond hoth sides of the shank, 
with the end piece arched at its outer edge and half 
round at the sides. The outer edge of the end piece is 
straight and the sides rounded off. The end piece has 
cute to form flaps. 


Note.—Copies of any of these patents will be furn- 
ished by Munn & Co. for ten centaeach. Please etate 
the name of the patentee, title of the invention, and date 
of this paper. 
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The charge for insertion under this head is One Dollara 
lime for each insertion ; about eight words to a line. 
Advertisements must be received at publication office 
as early as Thursday morning to appear im the follow- 
ing week's issue. 


Marine Iron Works. Chicago. Catalogue free. 
“U.S.” Metal Polish. Indianapolis. Samples free. 
Gasoline Brazing Forge, Turner Brass Works, Chicago. 
Yankee Notions. Waterbury Button Co.. Waterb’y, Ct. 


Inventor of a new Electric Aerial Railway wants Capi- 
tal. (See advertisement in this edition, page 255.) 


Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton.N.J. U.S.A. Full 
line of Presses, Dies, and other Sheet Metal Machinery. 


Inventions developed and perfected. Designing and 
machine work. Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick St., N. Y. 


2 Machinery for R.R. contractors, mines. and quar- 
ries, for hoisting. pumping, crushing, excavating, etc., 
new or 2d-hand. Write for list. Wills Shaw, Chicago. 


The celebrated ‘“‘ Hornsby-Akroyd” Patent Safety Oil 
Engine is built by the De La Vergne Refrigerating Ma- 
chine Company. Foct of East 138th Street, New York. 


The best book for electricians and beginners in elec- 
tricity is **‘ Experimental Science,” by Geo. M. Hopkins. 
By mail, $4. Munn & Co.. publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


&@ Send for new and complete catalogue of Scientific 
and other Books for sale by Munn & Co., 361 Broadway. 
New York. Free on application. 
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Names and Address must accompany all letters 
or no attention will be paid thereto. This 18 for ow 
information and not for publication. 

I8eferences to former articles or answers should 

give date of paper and page or number of question. 

uiries not answered in reasonable time should 

repeated : correspondents will bear in mind that 
some answers require not a little research, and. 
though we endeavor to reply to all either by letter 
or in this department. each must take his turn. 

Buyers wiehing to purchase any article not advertised 
in our columns will be furnished with addresses of 
houses mannfacturing or carrying the same. 

Special Written Information on matters of 
personal rather than general interest cannot be 
expected without remuneration. 

Scientific American Supplements referred 
to may be had at the office. Price 10 cents each. 

Books referred to promptly supplied on receipt of 


price. 
Minerals sent for examination should be distinctly 
marked or labeled. 


(7732) T. W. says: Will you oblige me 
by letting me know by mail receipt for substitute for 
white lead. I am looking for a cheap white paint, for 
out door work; something that will stand weather fairly 
well, and that could be painted over should the occasion 
require it. A. Skim milk, 2 qts.; fresh slaked lime, 8 
oz.; linseed oil, 6 oz.; white Burgundy pitch, 2 0z.; 
Spanish white 3lb. The lime to be slaked in water, ex. 
posed to the air, and mixed in one-fourth the milk. Dis- 
solve the pitch in the oil and add a little at'a time. Then 
add the rest of the milk and the Spanish white. 


(7733) S. G. asks : Which is the proper 
side of a leather belt to run next the pulley, the grain 
side or flesh side? A. The question as to which side of 
a belt should run next tothe pulley has beeu a subject 
of discussion among mechanics since the earlier days of 
the use of belting. It has been proved that a belt pulls 
harder, or with less strain, with the grain side next the 
pulley. Still, we see almost universally the better-look- 
ing side of the belton the outside, with belt grease and 
wax used to make it stick. 


NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


INORGANIC CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS. 
By Phelix Lengfeld. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

16mo0. Pp. 58. Price 60 cents. 


This manual is written for the classes in inorganic 
preparations at the University of Chicago, and is an ex- 
cellent laboratory guide. The directions are simple and 
the student cannot go wrong if he follows them. The 
preparations are arranged in the order of increasing diffi- 
culty. It is an excellent contribution to modern text 
books on chemistry. 


EMBROIDERY, OR THE CRAFT OF THE 
NEEDLE. By W. G. Paulson Towns- 
end. Assisted by Louisa T. Pesel 
and Others. With Preface by Walter 
Crane. London and New York: 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 1899. 
16mo. Pp. 116. 


A really modern book on embroidery will be warmly 
welcomed. While it evidently took several authors to 
write even this small book, they have performed their 
task in an admirable manner. Excellent half-tone en- 
gravings are given of the fine samples of embroidery of 
all kinds, and there are many plates of stitches. The 
matter has been approached seriously and the authors 
have acquitted themselves of their task in an excellent 
manner. It isa book that we can recommend to both 
the student of historical embroidery and also to those 
who are anxious to do work of this kind themselves. 


CrupF RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING IN- 
GREDIENTS. The Text Book for 
Rubber Manufacturers. By Henry 
©. Pearson. New York and London: 
India Rubber Publishing Company. 
1899. 8vo. Pp. 251. Price $10. 


We have on many occasions rect ived inquiries rela- 
tive to a good hook on rubber manufacture apd we were 
always obliged to say that the literature on the subject 
was limited to stray articles and pamphlets. Now, how- 
ever, we have a the roughly practical book on the subject, 
and we have no hesitation in saying it is the most im- 
portant contribution ever made to the literature of the 
mantfacture of rubber, and the information is given in 
succinctform. The author is the editor of The India 
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Rubber World, and coming in contact with rubber 
manufacturers has been able to get an invaluable collec- 
tion of data. Every step in the manufacture of rubber 
from the time it leaves the tree is given in detail. All 
the by-products of rubber manufacture, compounds, etc., 
are given. It is a thoroughly satisfactory contribution 
to the technical literature of a much neglected gubject. 


‘**Public Improvements” is published 
semi-monthly at 21 Park Row, New Yorkcity. The 
subscription price is $3 per annum. 


TO INVENTORS. 


An experience of fifty years, and the preparation 
of more than one hundred thousand applications 
for patents at home and abroad, enable us to understand 
the laws and practice on both continents, and to possess 
unequaled facilities for procuring patents everywhere 
A synopsis of the patent laws of the United States and 
all foreign countries may be had on application, and per- 
sons contemplating the securing of patents, either at 
home or abroad, are invited to write to this office for 
prices, which are low, in accordance with the times and 
our extensive facilities for conducting the business, 
Address MUNN & CO., office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
651 Broadway. New York. 


INDEX OF 


For which Letters Patent of the 
United States were Issued 
for the Week Ending 


OCTOBER 3, 1899, 
AND BACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


INVENTIONS 


[See note at end of list about copies of these patents. | 


Acid from alkaline acetates, extracting acetic, 
H. Plater-Syberg. ........ 2.0... ccc ee cee ees 
Adhesive and making same, J. W. Wachter. 
Adjusting mechanism, J. Kennedy 
Advertisements, signs, etc., electrical appara- 
tus for exhibiting and changing, A. D. Doug- 


Advertising apparatus, Sonneborn & Kammerer. 
Air compressing engine, direct acting, P. Brother- 
Alarm. See lime alarm. 

Album, F. H. Gilson.................. 
Annunciator, electric, C. H. Scribner. 
Applicator, W. A. Morrison 
Armor plates, carburizing, J. S. Unger. 
Axle, carriage ae wagon, IJ.. F. Stanton. 


Basin, catch J. Mabony........ 
Bearing, teh b C. F. Eberhard... 
Bearing for vehicle wheels, ball, 


R. Spruill, Jr 
Bed, iron, Pack & Phillippi 
Bed, folding metal, A. 
Belt, electric, L. A. Dixon. 
Belt tightener, Davies & H 
Bicycle, W. M. Sweet. 
Bicycle brake, P. T. Voikma 
Bicycle brake, Witte & Luick. 
Bicycle frame, H. W. Libbey 
Bicycle gearing, V. Weber... 
Bicycle support, W. H. Hart, Jr. 


Binding, skirt, W.J. Hay...... 634,264 
Blackboard, me J. Semelroth. - 634,149 
Bladder, C. E. Longdem ..........-..0..0.ceceeeecees 634,302 
Boats from vessels, means for launching life, 

Pollitz. & COX. 65. csdccn ec vices ain Oneacee pis vases ff 
Boiler. See Steam boiler. Water tube boiler. 


Boiler, Addicks & Williamson 
Boiler’ furnace, S. W. Butterfield... 
Boiler tube cleaner, Forsyth & Bell ...212. 
Boiler tube cleaner and driver, A. A. Patton. 
Bolt holder, E. 1’. Clowe.............0:esee eens 
Book, E. L. Heydecker....... .. 
Book, writing, E. E. Roudebush.................... 
Boot or shoe counters, machine for forming, 
Dancel & Scott........ 6c. cece eee cece eee tenes Lis 
Bottle case cushion, B. Kochs........ ‘ 
Bottle, non- refillable, W. R. Phillips. 
Box. S8ee Coin and check collecting box. File 


box. Letter box. Lunch box. Mill box. 

Paper box. 
Box making machine, Crawford & Bullard (re- 

1SBU16) oie se Aichi bo aca ad ne aaeeee ewes aes 11,776 
Box or can provided with means for opening 

same, A. Cameron, Jr . ea 986 
Bracket.’ See Shade bracket. Sheif bracket. 


ore See Bicycle brake. Car brake. Wagon 
rake. 
Brake mechanism, safety, C. S. Miller 
Brake shoe, spring, A. H. Peterson. . 
Brick truck, M. Villaret 
Bridge, trussed suspension, W. H. H. Pittm: a 
Broiling, roasting, or toasting device, J. Walton. 34, 224 
Broom moistener, H. P. Smith.. 34.097 
Brush, blacking, E. P. Le Compte. 
Bucket, ventilated lunch, M. Gil 
Bullet, ‘I’. W. Weble: 
‘Bung. J. Conrad 
Burial crane, M. 
Burner. See Oil burner. 
burner. 
Bustle, T. P. Taylor.. 
Butter cake formi 
Krabal 
Button finishing machine, T. F. Morrissey 
Button, metallic, O. W. Ketchum.. 
Button, separable, A. Ducommun...... 
Cakes, preparing cereal, J. H. Kellogg. 
Calculator, W. D. Conklin 
Calendar holder, E. A. Henkle.. 
Calking tool, electric seam, E. T. Thomas......... 
Camera multiplying attachment, J. L. Atwater.. 


Can, J. Fs Tieslies 05 ss is ees tadeae, chain eae 634.243 
Can cap wiring mechanism, H. H. Hull.. -- 634,112 
Can opener, C. 8S. Hopper................6+ 634,111 
Canvas holder, artist’s, P. McDonough 634,064 
Car brake. Iu. 1. Logan................+- +++ 634,357 
Car check holder, mine, C. R. Williams 634.049 
Car construction, H. H. Sessions...... 634,218 
Car coupling. A. R. Heath - 634,341 
Car fender, P. Nilsson.. 634, 

Car loading apparatus. erain, a Cc. McIntosh 634,122 
Car, railway, Curwen & Brill 634,396 
Car replacer, I. H. Wise..... 634,100 
Car side bearing, 8S. P. Bush... 634,323 
Car, street railway, J. W. Evans 634,234 
Car wheel, H. F. & G. F. Shaw. 6:34,036 
Car wheel, J. B. West - 634 

Car wheels, ladle for casting, A. J. Fisher.. 633,991 
Cars, electric lighting system for, J. L. Crevel- sad 

ANG siase cies cs deve tas'gis wena Ce djesasise 3 


Carbid cartridge shell. D. M. Dorman. . 
Carpet renovator, pneumatic, J. 8. Thurman. 
Carts, etc., covering for ash, T. Hill 
Carving device, H. Deptner 
Case. See Ticket case. 
Cattle tie, A. Bynell...... 0.0.2.2 cece cee cece eee eee 
Chair. See Dental chair. 
Churn, W. F. Fribley. 
Churn and butter worker, combined 
Deeg... 
Churn das! 
Cigar, B. Fanta.... .2..... 
Clamp. See Seat post cla: 
Cleaner. See Boiler tube cleaner. Cotton cleaner. 
Clock. repeating alarm, M. C. Jense! 
Clothes drier, C. 8. Solomon 
Clothes pin, O. 1. Bergeron. 
Clothes rack, J. H. Clough. 
Cock or valve, M. M. Bropb 
Coffee percolating package, 
a and check collecting box, combined. K 
ANY ssc tense teilss vesaine biices dae deadeesy 
Compensator and railway signal, wire, 
ONG. cic ci gas ssstans seed cr dboseeaiseats 
Concrete mixer, S. P. McKelvey. 
Conduit pipe, A. S. Dixon................. 
Cone adjuster and nut lock, F. G. Mott. 
Confectionery machine, H. B. Pinney.. 
Conformator, E. Stabl..............c cee ee cece seeeee. 
Cooler. See Milk cooler. 
Cotton accumulator and conveyer, lint, J. W. 
GROVES 05.550 sis 5 Soa Sass wis See a So cia we BS Sis 5 633.9 
Cotton cleaner and conveyer, seed, J. W. Graves st 


Cotton gin, J. W. Graves...............0-eeeeee oe 3,993 
Cotton gin, J. W. Graves. 633.994 
Couch, C. H. Grawitz.................. 634.212 


Counter, registering, Cc. H. Veeder 


Conpl ing. See Car coupling. Pipe coupling. 
hill coupling. Well drilling tool coupling. 
Cradle, D. EB. MOrris...............0.sescesscccescees 


DMovertisements. 


ORDINARY RATES. 


tnside Page, each insertion, - 75 cents a line 
Back Page, each insertion, - = $1.00 a line 


("For some classes of Advertisements, Special and 
Higher rates are required. 


The above are charges per agate line—about eight 
words per line. This notice showsthe widtb of the line, 
and is set in agal ate type. Engravings may head adver- 
tisements at the same rate per agate line, by measure- 
ment, as the letter press. Advertisements must be 
received at Publication Office as early as Thursday 
morning to appear in the following week’s issue. 


OOD or METAL WORKERS 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 


FootandHand Power Machinery 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
695 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


AMERICAN PATENTS.— AN INTER- 
esting and valuable table showing the number of patents 
fave be for the various subjects upon which petitions 
aye been filed from the beginning down to December 
Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUP- 
PLEMENT, No. 1002. Price 10 cents. 1'o be had at 
this office and from all newsdealers. 


POWER oF OOT: MACHINE SHOP OUTFITS. TOOLS 
LATHES. AND SUDPLIES, CATALOGUE FREE 


SEBASTIAN LATHE CO. 120 CULVERT ST. CINCINNATI. O. 


: New Microscope for Nature Study 


and for use in the Examination of Ores, 
Metals, Wools, Fibre, etc. 


Queen Acme No. with 1 Ocular and 


SHAPERS,PLANERS. DRILLS. 


in. objective giv- 
ing power of about. 10, diameters, 1 set of 
12 prepared slides of insect parts and other 
interesting specimens, all in case, 00 
Ask your nearest Optician for it. 


UEEN & CO., INc. 
, Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Write for Circular. 59 Fifth h Ave., New York. 


WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


Perfect satisfaction is experi- 
enced using our No. 5, 6 or 9 
Hand Pipe Threading and 
Cutting Machines. Crank or 
ratchet power. Gears housed 
from dust. Chasers set by & grad- 
uation to any siz ze can re- 
leased from threading while in 
motion, opened to permit pipe 
being cut, and instantly closed. 

2" Send for Free Catalogue to 
The Merrell Mannfactur- 
ing Co., 501 Curtiss Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Economy Drilling a 


Superior to Oil or other Lubricants. 


Keeps Tools Cool and Sharp, Produces 
Smooth Work and Fine Finish, is Clean and 
Does Not Rust or Gum. Adopted by U.S. 
Government, Railroads, and Leading Man- 
ufacturers. Barrels,7c.a lb. Half-Barrels, 
8c.alb. Freight prepaid. Sent on approval. 


THE WHITE & BAGLEY COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


The Forbes Patent Die 
Stocks for Hand or Power. 


Jt can be used asa power machine 
in the shop or taken from the base 
and carried out asa hand machine 


6 Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
CURTIS & CURTIS, 
6 Garden St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


No. 78 H. or P. Machine 
Range 2% to 4" R. H. 


SIMPEIFY LABOR AND SAVE TIME. 


You can do both and have the satisfac- 
tion of better and more accurate work if 

ou are supplied with th 

an Norman ‘* Duplex ”’ Milling Machine, 
which cuts atall angles. There is hardly 
any limit to the variety of cutsthat canbe 
made with this machine. The movable 
feature of the cutter head insures a much 
wider range of work than is possible with 
other machines. Can be operated in any 
position from vertical to horizontal. 

GS Circulars Free. 

WALTHAM WATCH TOOL CO., Springfield, Mass, U.S.A. 


THE CoBuRN PATENT TROLLEY TRACK 


HOUSE DOOR <2 
HANGERS_~ | 


The first made with adjustable track. 
The track can be put up in 30 minutes. 
(3 Send for Book. 


The Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


“6 
NOT HOW CHEAP 
BUT HOW COOD.’’ 
Use Taper Sleeve Pulleya the 
Beat in the World. Lt erate hel 
) Iron-Oenter Mardwuod Dy- 
namo Pulleys prevent the SI 
9 g of the Belt, Friction-Olutch 
ulleya, for connecting and dis- 
connecting Gas and Steam Engines, 
Lines of Shatting, Dynamos, G ener- 
ators and Mach Inery ot all kinds 
without slacking speed of motive 
Solid-Web Tron-Center Hard- power. State your requirements and 
Dynamo Pulleys. write for catalogue “S.” 


THE TAPER-SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


ROCK DRILLS 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


SIMPLEST, MOST EFFICIENT and DURABLE. 


Send for Catalogue. 100 Broadway, New York. 


Experimental & Model Work 


Cir. & advicefree. Wm.Gardam & Son,45-51 Rose St.,N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE DEFIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Sermst DEFIANCE OHIO,U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL 
WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
FOR HUB,SPOKE, WHEEL .BEND- 
ING, WAGON,CARRIAGE, SHAFT, 
POLE,NECK- YOKE,SINGLETREE, 
HANDLE & BARREL- HOOP FACTORIES 
LARGEST LINE IN THE WORLD 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Cuff fastener, C.M. Gidley...........cceesceeee ewes 
Cuff holder, Hi. C. & J.N. Guerti : 
Curtain construction, flexible, ra S. Spaulding.... 
Curtain operating device, L. B Smyser. 
Cushion. See Bottlecase cushion. 
Cutter. See Pie or cake cutter. Rotary cutter. 
Vegetable cutter. 
Cycle, M. Matthews 
Cycle speed changing gear, L. Stilmant. 
Cycle, spring, E. Harnett... 
Dental chair, A. P. Gould... 
Desk, school, 8S. W. Conwel. 
Diaper, L. J. Wolf 
Die and tap holder, J. Nicklin, Jr.. 
Disinfecting device, D.N. Hitchcock... 
Displaying device, shoe, D.S. Betcone............ 
Displaying photographs, pictures, etc., device 
for, B. 8. Whitehead.............-. cee ee eeee eee 
Ditching pr excavating machine leveler, W. B. 
Doddridge. 
Doll, R. M. Hunter.. 
Door fastener, R. Oehring. 
Door hanger, S. Thompson...... ........ 
Doubler for plates or sheets, J. H. Gill 
Draught and temperature regulator, O. L. Bad- 


ger. 
Draw bar attaching means, H. H. Sessions........ 
Drier. See Clothes drier. Mechanical arier. 
Drying various materials, F. D. Cu 
Drill. See Pneumatic hand drill. Seed ‘drill. 
Drilling machine, M. Gans.,...............0.eseeeee 
Drilling machine, portable electrical, A. L. Cro- 
NOBUS nce ss Fadase ios ee tae news aes ow oate ses desea oh 
Dye and making same, blue black tetrazo, Levin- 
stein & Herz 
Egg tester, A. ‘1'homass 
Electric sparking, method of and means 5 TOF ahs 
venting. Bockingnam & Germann. : 
Electric switch. W. 
Electric switch or ortaia 
Electric traction, system 
for, E. Bede. 
Electrical condu 
fleld.. 


apparat us, F. Andre 


or power transmission 


Elevators, base 
R. 8. Moore.. 
Elevators, electr 
Collett.. 
Elevators, electr 
ley & Reiners.. 
Elevators. elect 
Armstrong... 
Enamel, translu W.& W.B . Lutwyche. : 
End gate fastening. wagon, T. L. “Myers. Ip Seheaccded 
Engine. See Air compressing engine. Mining 
engine. Pulpengine. Rotary engine. . 
Engines, electric igniter for gas, W. H. Cotton... 634,430 


ibaa sae subvetee renee ueindans gee sees eee boues. 634,242 
Env elon, adjustable, W. M. Lambert............ 634,115 
Evergreens, machine for winding, H.G. Witt: 

DONE sree e tees wen yscceseie siete oes 050 
Exercising apparatus, W. J. Bryon, J 634,080 


Extensior table, C. N. Smitb 


Extractor. See Lemon juice extractor. 
Feeder and purifier, boiler, F. Pye.................. 634,272 
Feeder for steam boilers, automatic water, Hant- 

born & Weleb.............. cece cence cence eeeeees 634,339 


Fender. See Car fender. Flag fender. 
Fibers, composition of matter for use in extract- 

ing vegetable. Ww. Warburton. . 634,154 
File box Macey.. ........ 634,061 
Filter, E A. Leland...... 634 J 
Filter, water. A. Kenney. 634,113 
Firearm, A. W. Savage.. 634.034 
Fire cracker, L. Nordlinger...- . 634.180 
Fire cracker bodies, etc., choking ‘machine ‘for, G. 

Lis penar dss: io. o/s he sage d500 5 Oot ted keen sreweneeee 634,176 


Fire cracker body tubes, machine for making, 
Curtis & Lispenard 
Fire cracker choke, C. L. Curtis 
Fire cracker choke, G. Lispenard. 
Fire cracker choking machine, C. 8. 
Fireproof floor and ceiling slab, G. Fugman 
Flag fender, W. Hart 
Furnace. See Boiler furnace. Roasting and oxi- 
dizing furnace. 
Furnaces, air feeding apparatus for boiler, J. 
Howden 
Furrow opener, W. 
Game, H. T. Hendy.... 
Gas generator, acet yien ; 
Gas generator, acetylene, C. E. Wake 
Gas generator, acetylene, P. D. Wesc 
Gas generator, acetylene, C. im “Zimmerm: 
Gas lighting attachment, F. Bulingbam: 
Gas motor, Mollet-Fontaine & Letombe.. 
Gate. on Swing gate. 
Gate, O. B. Jacobs 
Gate, J. H. Mahan...... 
Gate, R. J. rarer et.al 


Gear, driving. J. W. & W. W. Brereton.. 
Generator: See Gas generator. Steam genera- 
or. 

Girdle, bust, M. W. Comly. . 634.429 
Glass worker’s tool, P. Shaw . 634.276 
Glassware, furnace for fire finishing, Ww. Buttler. 633,985 
Glassware mould, G. H. Gray 634,107 
Globe holder, A. G. Snow..........-- 634,221 
Gong ringing apparatus. L. J. Klemm 634.005 
Grinding mill, O. J. Ziegler.................. 634,052, 634.053 
Gun breech mechanism, Hadcock & Murray...... €34,238 
Gun mounting, machine, Buckham & Larsson.... 634,390 


Gun mounts. swivel pivot and its bearing for, J. 
J. Clarke . 

Harp, H. Heymann.... 

Head rest. A. P. Gould 

Heater. See Water heater. 

Heating apparatus, W. R. Addicks... 

Heel, cushion, W. A. Zickerman 


Hides or skins, machine for filling, 
Hinge and support for desk lids, We av ouey 
Hinge for awning blinds, separable, E. C. Quim: 
Hinge for storm sashes, separable, E. C. Quimby 
Hoe, H. Compton 
Hoe. weedin 
Hog trap an 
Hoof pad. Baldein & Turnure.,....... 
Hook. See Pail hook. Sheep book. Skirt 
Hoop former, barrel, 1'. Johnson. P 
Horseshoe, rubber cushioned, C. 
Hydrogen peroxid, ap aratus 
ing, Rosenblum & Yarnold............ 
Ice making apparatus, A. H. Hutchins 


» 634, 39 


634.369 
634,370 
634,393 
(644.158 
. 634,139 


1) 634.436 


634.172 
634,410 


Sent to 
any U.S. 
address 
prepaid 


100 


Ten 

flat 
packets § 
of ten 
each 

in neat 
wood 
box. 


Size 
Four Inches. 


Long-leat 
filler. 


for 


$I 


Money back 
if not pleased. 


Hand-rolled 
they 
burn evenly. 


Their flavor 
ts delicate 
and rich. 


Made of a stock for 
50 years controlled 
by Spanish export 
trade in Porto Rico. 
Secured by us for American 


consumption at 1-6th cost 
of Cuban leaf. 


A most pleasing astonishment to any 
lover ofa rich, tropical-flavored tobacco. 
Note: “The Lucke Rolled Cigar” isa large 

| full cigar-weight ed ition of this stock, selected. 
We send box of 50 for 81.25. Goods guaranteed. 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., 36 Lucke Block, Ciacinnati,O. 


REEVES” 
Variable Speed Counter Shaft 


. for securing any speed without ch e of belt 
or loss of time. Spe cially adapted for al) 
kinds of experimenta)] machinery, Printing 
Presses, Motor Carriages, Ironworking Tools, 
; Woodworking Machinery, or any and all ma- 
chines requiring a chanxe of speed or feed. 
G7" Send for handsomely illustrated 
Catalogue *‘ S. A.” free. 


BY REEVES PULLEY CO.. Columbus, Ind.. U.S.A 


THE EUREKA CLIP 


The most useful article ever invented 
tor the purpose. Indispensable to Law- 
yer's, Editors, Students, Bankers, [nsur- 
ance Companies and business men gen- 
erally. Book marker and paper clip. 
Does not mutilate the paper. Can be 
used repeatedly. In boxes of 100 for 25c. 
To _be had of all booksellers, stati ners 
and notion dealers, or by mail on rl 
of price. Sample, card, b by mail, free. M 
ufactured by Consolidated Safet 

Pin Co., Box 121, Bloomfield, N. 


THE OBER LATHES 


For Turning Axe, Adze, Pick, 
Sledge, Hatchet, Hammer, Au- 
) ger, Kile, Knife and Chisel Han- 
dies, Whiffietrees, Yokes, Spokes, 
Porch Spindles, Stair Balusters, 
Table and Chair Legs and other 
irregular work. 

G3” Send for Circular A. 


The Ober Mfg. Co., Chagrin Falls, O., U.S. A. 
ACETYLENE GAS AND CARBIDE OF 


Calcium.—Al) about the new illuminant, its qualities, 
chemistry, pressure of liquefaction, its probable future, 
experiments performed with it. A most valuable series 
of articles, giving in complete form the particulars of 
this subject. Details of furnaces for making the carbide, 
gas generators, gasometers, burners, etc. gutained an 
SCIENTIF#3C AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, Nos. 


*Z'ON 02 


youn 1997, 10 Bs 1014 1945: ion 1028, 
103 O38, 10 064,1 a3: f 

1083, 108i: 1085, Lose: 962? isa: 133) 
1149 and1150. Price 10 cents each, by mail, from 
this office, and all newsdealers. 


CARDS, ete. 


$5 PRESS Circular or Small Newspaper Preag 

818. Typesetting easy. Money 
maker or saver. Send stamp for catalogue, presses, ty pa, 
paper,etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden. Conn. 


You 
spead thousands 
on coal bills—but how much 
to save the steam ? Want to know 
more about it ?—Ask for our book- 


Ice making, etc., apparatus for A A. Glass 
Ironing board, A. ee palpi ais asic a 2 ote 
Ironing machine, shirt, J. W. & i Sut cliff 
Jack. See Lifting jack. 

Jar. See Preserve jar. 


Joint. See Pipe joint. 

Kiln fire mouth, M. Viall. oo... sc cee ee cee eeeees 634,223 
Knot tying implement. J. P. Swift. - 634,152 
Lamp, electric arc, A. Hamacex.. . 634,085 
I.amp, electric arc, C Tepel..... - 634,31 
Lamp, electric arc, J. M. Willard................005 634,157 


Lamp handling appliance, trainman’s, R. H. Wel- 


Lamp, hydrocarbon incandescent, F. C. 

Lamp, petroleum incandescent, D. s. Williams... 634, 125 

Lantern globe lift mechanism, W. C. Winfield, 
634,077, 634,078 


Lantern globe raising mechanism, tubular, W.Cc. 
Winfield 


CG eo er ere pemeerer Cer prcrer es 
Latch and lock, combined door, E. E. Nelson. 
Lathe grinder attachment, H. Dock. 

Lemon juice extractor, A. F. Groundman... 
Letter box, J. A. Kline.... 
Lifting jack, J. Scharer, Jr.. 


Lighting device, J. H. Kendie 
Liquids to receptacles, apparatus for automatic- 
Cameron & Commin............ 634,424 


ally delivering, 
Lock. See Sash lock. Seal lock. 
Lubricating cranks, P. Diehl.. 
Lunch box, R. Raby.......... 
Mail bag catcher, J. Garbers 
Mail crane, F. M. Edwards 


Mail marking device, H. E. Waite.................. 

Mandrel for tube makin, ng machines, E.C. Truyter 634,191 
Manbole junction box, Turner............. ool 
Measure, interest, D. Strange...................0005 634,040 


Measuring frictional resistances between bodies 
in sliding contact, apparatus for, A. B. Law- 
Mechanical drier, F. D. Cummer...............++ 
Mechanical movement for gas engine vaives. 
etc., J. B. Fenner........ 0... cece cece see c ence eens 
Medicament carrier. Jones & Harvey.. 
Mercerizing apparatus. P. S. Marshall. 
Metal bars, etc., press for bending and 
ening, W. J. Muncaster 
Metal drilling machine 
Canedy..... ot 
Metallic sheet for 


Milk cooler, E. G. Fu 
Milk rack and refrigerator, M. 

Mill. See Grinding mill. Stamp mill. 
Mill box. E. Andrews.. 
Mining eneine, B. Yoch. 
Mixer. See Concrete mixer. 

Mop head, W. S. Harper............csceccccsceccoees 


(Continued on page 25h) 


634,138 


© 1899 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC. 


q 
let “*H"’ on the HEINTZ STEAM TRAP. ‘ 


WILLIAM S. HAINES CO., 


136 Sonth Fourth St.,  Philadetphia, Pa. \ 


Fei Trae Marks 


American Merchants, 


It is not generally understood amongst merchants 
that in many foreign countries the first registrant of a 
Trade Mark becomes the legal owner of said Mark, even 
though he may not be the bona fide proprietor. Many 
American goods are copied by toreign competitors, 
who put inferior goods on the market and sell them 
under the American Trade Marks. If these imitators 
have secured registration for said Trade Mark, they 
become. in many foreign countries, the legal owners 
ot the Mark. and it will not be possible for the real 
owners afterwards to procure protection for their 
Trade Marks. Great hardship often arises in this 
manner. The only way to prevent such a course is 
for the American merchant to register his Trade 
Marks in the countmes with which he has commercial 
relations. 


For full information concerning Foreign Trade Mark 
Registration. address 


MUNN & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
361 Broapway, 
New YORK. 


Or 
625 F STREET 
Wasnincron, D. C. 


254 


Scientific 


American. 


OcToBER 14, 1899. 


CAN I BECOME AN 


ELECTRICIAN? 


Yes, you can. We teach ELECTRICA a 
ENGINEERING at your bome by mail 
eta cost within the reach of anyone. No 
matter where you live.if you can read and 
write, we guarantee to teach you thorough- 
y Gan Our Institute is endorsed by Thomas 

Edison, and other prominent men of 
the couniry. We teach also cpennica! 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawin 

Felesraphy, Telephony, - 
Rays, Electro-Thera eutics, 
Electro-Cbhemistry, lectric 
Mining, etc.. by mail. 

Write for our free illustrated 
book (120 pages). State subject you 
wish to studu. 


THE ELECTRICAL 
ENCINEER INSTITUTE, 
Dept. A. 120-122 Liberty St., New York. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Open competitive examinations will be held Novem- 
4, 1899, in various cities throughout the State for 
positions mentioned below. 

intending competitors must file applications in the 
office of the Commission on or before October 30th. 

Applicants must be at least 2lyears of age and resi-+ 
dents and citizens of New York State. 

Examiner, State Civil Service Commission, requiring a 
know ledge of steam, electrical) and mechanical engin 
eering : salary, $1.200t0 $1,400 per annum. 

Foreman of’ Furniture Finishing, Auburn and Sing 
Sing Prisons; salary, $2.50 per day. 

Master of ‘Handicraft, tate Seb001 for the Blind, 
Batavia: salary, $50 per month and maintenance. 

For application blank and detailed circular, address 
State Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


This beats Wind, Steam, or Horse Power 


We offerthe WEBSTER "2% actua) horse power 


GAS ENGINE 


Se for &15. less 10 per cent discount for cash. Built 
on interchangeable plan Built of best material 
Made ip lots of 100 therefore we can make the price. 
Boxed tor shipment. weigbt 800 ibs. Made tor Gas 

or Gasoline Aleo Horizontal Engines, 410 30b p 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., 
1074 West 15th St.. Chicago. 
_ Eastern B:anch: 38D Dey Street. New York Cit: 
eouehern, Agents’ Boland & Gaschwind Co., Ltd. 
So Peter and Lafayette Ste., New Orleans, La 


TAKE AN OLDS 


Gas or Gasoline Engine, put it 
on your work andif 
it does not fulfill our 
claims and satisfy 
Ou that there is no 
etterengine on the 
market.,send it back 
without expense to 
you. Our electric & 
ube igniters are un- 
surpassed Our self’ 
contained engines are most convenient. Free illus. cata. 
Olds Gasoline Engine works, Box 418, Lansing, Mich. 


** WOLVERINE ”’ 


GAS & GASOLINE ENGINES 
STATIONARY AND MARINE. 


The *’ Wolverine ” is the only revers- 
ible marine gas engine on the market. 
It is the lightest engine for its power. 
Requires no licensed engineer. Ab- 
solutely safe Manufactured by 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 
12 Huron St., Grand Rapids. Mich 


THE ELECTRIC HEATER.—A VALU- 
able paper, with working drawinge of various forms of 
the electrical beaters, including electric soldering iron, 
electric pad for the sick, etc. 6 illustrations. ScrEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 1112. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by Munn & Co. and all newsdealers. 


GAS and GASOLINE 
ENGINES. @ 


Usi be Natural Gas. 
Coal Gas, Producer 
Gas, and Gasoline di- 
rect from the tank. 
1to 40H P.. actual. 


The Springfield 
Gas Engine Co. = 
21 W. Washington St. 
Springfield, 0. 


THE RIVETT SLOTTER 


as an attach- ment to our 8-inch Precision 

. Lathe is exceedingly useful in 
cases where itis necessary to puta 
key-seat in as small a hole as 
a cutter may be made to stand 
thework. From 40seconds to 
2 minutes suffices tu put a key- 
seat ina hole % in. diameter 
and 4 in. long—it depends on 
the meta). This is acknow]- 
ede ed to be a most valuable tool, indis- 
pensable in all up-to. date shops throughout the country. 


FANEUIL WATCH TOOL CO., Brighton, Boston. Mass. 


A COMPLETE 


ELEGTRICHL LIBRARY 


By Pror. T O’CONOR SLOANE. 


AN INEXPENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE BEST BOOKS 
ON ELECTRICITY. 


For the Student. the Amateur. the Workshop, the Electri- 
cal Engineer, Schools and Colleges. 


Write for Spe- 
Catalogue 


Comprising five books, as follows: 


Arithmetic of Electricity. 138 pages. - - $1.00 
Electric Toy Making, 140 pages, . - - 1.00 
How to Become a Successful Electrician,189 pp. 1.00 
Standard Electrical Dictionary, 682 pages. - 3.00 
Electricity Simplified. 158 pages, - 1.00 


ta?" The above five 


may be purchased sin- 
gly at the published 
prices, or the set com- 
plete, put up in a neat 
olding box, will be fur- 
nisbed to readers of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
ICAN at the special re- 
duced price of Five 
Dollars, , You save $2 
by ordering the com- 
plete set. Rane: vole 
umes, 1,300 pages, 
and over 450 il use 
trations. {2 Send 
for full table of con- 
tents of each of the 
above hooks, also for 
«our complete book cat- 
————J alogue of 116 pages. 
containing references to works of a scientific and tech- 
nical character, free to any address. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Motive power, method of and apparatus forgen- 


erating, G.M. Westman 634,155 
Music leaf turner, H. KE. Swart 634,279 
Nest, hen’s, R. K. Zearfoss....... hare 


Nut lock washer, J. G. Waggoner. 
Nut locking washer, J. Walsh, Jr.. 
Nut setting machine, J.C. Poe... 
Qil burner, J. R. Duncan...............662262 cee 
Ores, electromagnetic apparatus for separating. 


ELKO Use hs). oe oa. semnebgatpeaca ame aati nan eats 634 30H 
Pad. See Hoof pad. 
Pail book or corner iron, A. H. Gardner....... .. 634,290 
Pan. See Prospector’s pan. 
Paper bag machine, H. Bilgram...... 634,102 


Paper bag machine, E. E. Claussen mt 08) 
Paper baz machine, RK. M. Uhlmann 
Paper box, F. Knobeloch. 
Paper making machine, Ba 
Paper making machines, apparatus for 
wet felts of, H. Neidbardt 
Paper perforator, W. S. Mende 
Pen, fountain, D.C. Demarest. 
Pen, fountain, O. R. Mitchell.. 
Pen, fountain, KE. Reis ert. . 


eae F 
. 634,228 


Perforating machine feeder, C. 8. Perkins. 31246 
Phonographs, etc., diaphragm sare for, W. Ww 

Cridge. . 634.826 
Phonogra hs, multiple. mandrel attachment for. 

A. TOMO los ch home cet a 634,025 
Photographic plates, simulta heously, developing 

and fixing, P. Hanneke.. . 64,187 
Piano. H. Ziegler............ 634.2% 
Piano string winding machine, Monighan &: Brain. 

OTA Lie dons tones Medea a ote ese ena 654.266 
Picture exhibitor, G. & J. Maddox.. “4 "634.146 
Picture frame hanger, Thompson & Allen. 634.190 
Pie or cake cutter, J. L. Gans............... i ctsoldins 634.330 
Pin. See Clothes pin. 

Pipe. See Conduit pipe. 

Pipe coupling, W. J. Henning ... 634,344 

Pipe coupling, H. O. Kelsey. . . 634.087 

Pipe joint, drain or sewer, J. ‘B. Hamiiton.. - 634,136 

Pipes, box flange coupling for sheet metal, St 
Schenck es sei ces uate iecseetss 25 Wee ass ce eens 634,275 

Pipes, traps, ete clea out b Beting for grains F. 
Tudor.. a 


Pitman, Diehl & Muller. 
Planing, milling. or drilling. work holder for, J. 

Ba WISN, 52 Seiad ete hae cies baie tate Seton toa ol ne 64 
Plow attachment. D. V. T. Hubbard. i 
Plow, gang or cultivator. J. T. Lucas.. . 
Plow vine cutting attachment, G. H. Nungeren.: He 
Pneumatic hand drill,C. T. Smith. . ; 
Power transmitter, variabie. L. M. Dieterich. 
Power transmitting mechanism Be £ Lawson 
Preserve jar and stopper. L. S. Hoyt....... 
Prickly pear or cactus burner, J. Bilson 
Printed matter, cutting NPDAP ALS Sos sh 

taining E. A. Henkle.. 


» 634.130 
~ 634,342 


Printer’s furniture, A. Paters 634,025 
Printer’s overlay and make sar 
_De Vinne...... A . 634,259 


_Lam be B 634, M45 


Prosgpector’s pan, W. H. Moore.. 


Pulley, clutch, T. J.O’Brien.. 
Pulley, divided, W. A. Clark.. 634.260 
Pulley rims. idle. for forming sheet metal: E.G 
Budd.. a da 634.284 
Pulp engine, S. ‘Steven A 64 038. 634,039 
Pulverizer. R Yates Z » 624.254 
Pumping jack gearing, W. C. Woodward . we 634.198 
Punching register, C. Berst.......-.......00-00) eee 633.982 
Rack. See Clothes rack, Milk rack. 
Radiator, wrought metal, F. A. Wilmot.. arte roll: 634.318 
Railway signal, W.S. Boult......... 634,388, 
Railway signal, J. Sargent........... .. 634,187 
Railway signal, electric, T. H. Patenall.... 12 634/023 
Railway sJeeper and chair. combined. H. E. H 
ROOK@es,t5ke acl ice gee secg see ++. 634,032 
Railway switch, J. E. Peter. : ., 634.309 
Rake; J. Steers icsi sc ts eon eahies bw osee dee 634,310 
Recorder. See Time recorder. 
Reflector, incandescent lamp, W. Goodchild...... 634,295 


Register. See Punching register. 
Retort for carbonizing wood. W. H. Bowers...... 634.161 
Return feed device, A. Conkling............ . & 
Roasting and oxidizing furnace, A. Ropp 


Roofing, J. Blocher............ «-., 683,984 
Rotary cutter, G. D. Gillette 34.210. 634.211 
Rotary engine. P. Kahbellek......... ... 634,002 
Running board, vehicle, J. B. Thache - 684,378 


Sacearine solutions, apparatus for treatit 


P. - 634,233 
Sack noider. F. H. Gilbert. 


634,334 


Saddle support, adjustable, 634,098 
Sash lift and iock. 1). Gardner 634,382 
Sash lock, A. P. Heidt . 634.213 
Sash lock, J. 1. Oefinger. 634.020 
Sash, swinging window, 

MAO ieee esse sen 634,384 
Sash temporary support, 634,308 
Saw guide, F. J. Drake.. 654,206 


Saw tooth swaping machine, Butts & Dumbeck.. 634,164 


Seale. platform, M. H. Winslow............. 634,420 
Scale. portable weighing, W.S. Bracktle . 634,162 
Seal lock. J. H. Harvey 634,411 


Seals. machine for reopening bottle. T. J. Hien- 
derson 
Seat, J. James................0- 
Seat post clamp: W. Hz. Fauber.. 
Seed drill and horse hoe, T.E. Martin. 
Sewage. process of and apparatus for treating. 
D. Cameron etal 
Sewage treating apparatus, D. Cameron et al, 
644.425 to 634,428 
Sewing machine, buttonhole, J. Gutmann et al. 


34. 634,135 
Sewing machine, hemstitch. C. Hi. Foster......... 634,208 
Shade bracket. adjustable window. D. M. Miller. 634.179 


Shafts, mechanism for operating intermittingly 
rotating. H. W. Porter. ...... ....ccseeseuceeeers 68 
Sheep hook, P. I. Moule.. : 
Sheet metal package, R. C. Russell... 
shalt bracket and support. therefor, W. H. New- 


eevee oiis'e Galak cabetcaraioe leg tiey nat Wie cob as sisjeadasiog 634.091 
Shek, buffer for high explosive, T. R. R. Ashton 634,101 
Ships’ hulls, apparatus for cleaning. W. P. Free- ~ 

MANES ke ee Sass Pees Mee mesh jee 634,328 | 
Ships’ hulls, diver’s stage for cleaning, W. P. i 
Freeman. ............0+.cccneneseseeneneres 634,329 
Shirt bosom adjuster. A. D. Miarray 634.9017 | 
Sifter, rotary ash, A. Haenichen. 634,263 | 
Sign. C. C. Whelan sac. Secchi tio cioss 634,316 


Signal. See Railway signal 
Signal board, train order, W. Nichols 
Signal system, aganger, W. Mayes 
Skein holder. G Fishback. 
Skins. preserving and tawi 
Skirt and belt supporter, A. M Tully 
Skirt hook. R. J. Fisher . 
Skirt supporter. G 
Sled, E. Morgan.. 
Slide, sheet metal, 
Snow or ice into water, ‘device for converting. FE. 
Sz Palmers crisiisc ois Ghose: psf cteitey bade vata a setts 


634. Fi 


Scanlan 
Sole, H. Marlow.. 
Spike, 8S. W. Higgins 
Spool holder, M.C Hromas : 
Spring for carriage cushions, beds, etc., ‘Teeter & 


Stamp. hand, L. K. Seotford.. 
Strebing mill, Pratt < La (Grave... 
Starchi . 


Stem making machine. combu 
CULMS Sesh ecsseerts gems coasts, Ses uesiegs Meets 
Stool and foot rest, store. J. W. Smith 
Stoves, etc., grate for cooking. J. E. Keyt. 
Street sweeper,G. W. Braky . ... Fi . 
Stringed instrument, J. Brandt 634. 10% | 
Stringed instruments, automatic fingering device 


for, Scott & Brown.............0. ceeeeeee cee es 634,124 
Swimming apparatus. F. H. B. Babbe + 634,128 
Swing gate. Hannay..... «+ 634,388 
Swinging chair, H. J. Ritter -» 634.030 


Switch. See Electric switch. 
Switch. Braley & Custer... 
Syringe, A. L. Henry .- 634,108 
Table. See Extension table. ‘ 
Tag, changeable address, A. W. Askew........ ... 634,159 
Tagging plug tobacco, machine for, J. V. Bohan- 

.» 634.321 
634,116 


634,437 


Thill coupling, H. A. Luttgens. 
T breaded articles, apparatus tor 
F. T. Giles.. 
Threshing and 
Sellers.. 
Ticket case, 
Tie. See Cattle tie. 
Tile decorating apparatus, T. Holt. 
Tile. iliuminating, P. Briganti 
Time alarm, Mattes &:Norton 
Time recorder, workman 8: Cc. Korfhage 


“+ Heatencock'’ Range as it appears when set up in the kitchen. 


Trap, See Hog trap. es 
(Continued on page 255) | 


% Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 
Watches 


——$—$__—_—— 
‘come in Varioussizes, grades and prices, to suit every 


pocket. 


Recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
the aan 


* anteed. 


An Elgin watch always has 
Igin’’? engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


oR 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Roper's New Engineer's Handy-Book DOW 


tor STEAM ENGINEERS and ELECTRICIANS 


Thoroughly revised, rewritten and much enlarged by 
EDWIN ELLER, M.E.,and “LAYTON W. PIKE, B.S., 
Ex-President of the Electrical Section of the Franklin 
Institute. Embracing al) the recent. improvements in 
the Steam Fngine and givirg full instructions forthe 


CARE and MANAGEMENT of an ELECTRICAL PLANT. 
Nearly 900 pages, 325 illustrations, over 700 main sub- 
jects, 222 tables, and 645 questions most likely to be 
asked when under examination before being licensed as 
“pull Teather, ilt edges, ckethook style. $3.50 

u 
AVID McKAY, Pub ; 


isher, 
Send for © pAM 1022 Metter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


00 
Telephone, complete, 6.95 
Electric Door Bells, . 1.00 
Blectric Carriage Light, 895 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 6.95 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights. . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, 40 
$8 Medical Batteries,. » 8.95 
Genuine Electric Belts, . 1.00 
$12Belt with Suspensory, 2.60 
Genuine ElectricInsoles, .25 
Telegraph Outfits,. . . 2.25 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts.to 8.00 
&6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . -. 1.75 
Electric Railway, . + . 2.95 
Battery Student Lamp, . 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
All Electrica) Books at low 


ces, 
We undersell a all on Everythia 
Electrical. betde 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


OLEVELAND, O. 


Headquarters for Electric Nov- 
elties and Supplies. 

Agente wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue just out. 


DMPA ALBIS PORE AESOP AN OLA 


Battery Hanging Lamps,$10. 
° 
. 


BSL 98 Fe 0 hala OE 


Sete each ett! 


Sars PSE: 


"T SEW ON BUTTONS! 
A i ry 


Bachelor’s Buttons made 
witn Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners 
slip on ina jiffy. Press a lit- 
tle lever— they hold like grim 
k death. ybut don't injure the 
k fabr Instantly released 
when desired. By mai), 10c. 
each. Ills. catalogue show- 
ing collar buttons and otber 
useful novelties made with 
these fasteners, free on request. 
American Ring Co.. Box P. Waterbury. Conn. 


ELECTRIC POCKET SEARCH LIGHT, 


Over 50,000 now 1n use, which includes the 
.S. Army and Navy, No wires to get out of or ¢ 4 
der,” no chemicals to spill. 
S 


no danger even among 
explosives. For flash or 
continuous light. A child 
can operate it. Practical, ! 
usetnl, economical. 

Price complete, by mail, Pate 80. 
JAMES 8. BARR IN & 


24-80 Haaton Nid ° 
ricultural Pursuits forProfit and 


The fnsse2aas 
ip" RS~ AGRI-=- 


IT WILL AID ANY 
GOOD FARMER C U L = 
“money. | URAL 
MONEY. 
EPITOMIST. 
It is for the busy,practical,working farmers of America. 
It is their paper and-claims their support. 


OUR LITERARY AIM istosupply a paperforthe 


farmerscontaining,incon- 
densed and readable form, the most timely and valua- 
ble essays, suggestions and records of experience 
which appear in the world of agricultural literature; 
besides giving, editorially, sound, practical, timely ad- 
vice on all subjects pertaining to their business. 
Regular subscription price.50 cents: 35 cents when 
paid in advance. Circulation 200,000 copies monthly 
Penetrating every State and Territory in the U. 8. and 
anada. SamplecopyFREE. Agents wanted. Write. 
AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


(3 Particulars Free. 
» General Electrical Bee 
‘pt. Ss. NEW YOR 


Farmer who is interested in Ag. 


SEWED BUFF 


HIGH GRADE 


Buffing and Polishing Wheels 


for manufacturers ot Hardware. Bicycles, Brass, Stoves. 
Silverware. Jewelers and Plating Trades and others, 


DIVINE BROS. CO., 92 Oneida St., Utica, N.Y. 


aana Nao} 


There are reasons innumerable why, in any kind of 
paint work, preference sbould be given to 


DIXON’S 
SILICA- CRAPHITE 
PAINT. 


It is equally good for metal or wood. 

It lasts four times as long as other paints. 

It covers more than twice as much surface. 

It is easierto apply than other paints. 

It has no bad ouor and won't taint water 

It contains nothing poisunous and causes no cramps 
or colic in workmen. 


ENDURING PAINT Snreiax Sieatils Publications 


Sewage Disposal Works. 
By W.8.CRIMP. 8v0. Cloth..............055+ $7.50 


Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, Handbook of. 

Geo. H. Hurst, F.C.8. Illus. Crown 870. 

OUD aes or ae oe ee Gea eon ae ene 1.75 
Painters’ Colors, Oils and Varnishes. 

By GEO. H. Hurst. Illus. 12mo. Cloth..... 


Gas Manufacture, The Chemistry of. 
y W. I. A. BUTTERFIELD, M.A,, F.C.S. 62 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Clvth 


3.50 


3.50 


It never fades, but will last ten, fifteen andeven twen- | Gas, Oil and Air Engines. 


ty years. 
It is the most durable. economical and handsome 


| paint on the market. 


For Color Cards and Circulars. write 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City. N. J. 


You USE GRINDSTONES ? 


lf 80, we cun supp: All sizes 
_inounted and unin a. always 
kept in stock. Remember, we make a 
 eersaNe W2.t specialtyof selecting stones for all spe- 

cial purposes. 3 Ask for catalogue 


™a The CLEVELAND STONE CO. 
~=—— 2d Floor. Wilshire. Cleveland, 0. 


JUST WHAT EVERY YOUNG ELECTRICIAN WANTS. 


THE MODEL 
DYNAMO-MOTOR. 


Will Decompose Wa- 
ter, Do Electro Plat- 
ing, Light Incandes- 
cent Lamps. Run 
Machinery, etc. 

" Send 2. stamp 
for illus. catalogue. 


Elbridge Electrical Mfg. Co,, Elbridge, N.Y.. U.S.A. 


By BRYAN DONKIN, JR., M.Inst.C.E New 
second edition. Large 8vo. Illus. Cloth.... 


The Heat Efficiency of Boilers. 
By BRYAN DONKIN, JR., M.Inst.C.E. Ero; 
fusely illus. Square 8vo. Cloth............ 


Manual of Dyeing. 
By ED. KNECHT, Ph.D., CHRISTOPHER RAW- 
SON, F.1.C., and Rich. LOWENTRAL, Ph.D. 
With ilius.” 3vols. 8vo. Cloth............... 
Bleaching and Calico Printing. 
By GEO. D. DUERR. Illus. 8vo. Cloth...... 4.50 


Mechanics and Engineering, Pocket Book of. 
By JoHuN W. NYstTRoM, C.E. 21st edition. Re- 


7.50 


8.00 


5.00 


vised by ROBT.GRIMSHAW. 16mo. ‘l'ucks.. 3.50 
Sound—A Text Book. 

By J. H. POYNTING and J THOMPSON 

Bv0. Cloth.. 3.00 


The Steam Engine. 
By W.D. MARKS. Interleaved. 12mo. Cloth 3.00 
For sale by all Booksellers; or by the Publishers, 


J. B. Ee CO., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mayer Motors and Dynamos 
are perfect in design and economical] in 
operation. (27 Send for Catalogue. 

M. M. Mayer Elec. Co. , 2367 2d Av., New York 


several patents, 


and return pip 
circulation 0 


© 1899 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC. 


<= HEATENCOOK 


HOUSE HEATINC FROM 


THE KITCHEN FIRE BY HOT WATER. 


The “Heatencook” Rarge ts a Combined Cooking 
Water Heater. 
to perfection. The range is made in the most substantial manner and is 
finished in first-class style. 
ment, but is designed especia)ly as a heater and cooking stove combined. 
It weighs 2000 Ibs. and is six feet high. An adjustable fire- pot is provided 
for summer or winter use. 
The house is beated b : 
placed in the different rooms and connected to the “ Heatencovuk” by flow 
es. In summer time the radiators remain full of water. the 
water being stopped by closing 
-| radiator, the radiators remaining cold. 
heat an entire house ot moderate size -only one fire in tbe bouse. 
of hot water for batb and kitchen sink. Very economical in fuel. 
** Heatencook ” has been in use for five years. 
iving the greatest satisfaction in many most delightful homes. 
what you want. Send for catalogue and get all particulars. 


BROOMELL, SCHMIDT & CO., Limited, Box 13, YORK, PA. 


Stove and Hot 
It is unequaled as a cuok stove akes, roasts, etc., 


It is not an ordinary range with an attach- 


It is perfect in all respects, and is protected by 
hot water. Radiatorsare 


valves attached to each 
Heatencook” system wilt 
Plenty 
The 
About 1000 ranges are now 
It is just 
Address 


‘The 


OcToBER 14, 1899. Scientitic American. 


——— 


Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. = 7 aoe ae ——_____ aan )) 
acpat ae 5 erX cae PERFORATING CO. 
sh HENRY CAREY BAIRD A\OO) |. on D METALS # cise" HARRINGTON & KING “225 x unions; CHI 


810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


2 Our New and Revised Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 92 pages, 8vo.. complete to Oct. 1, 189), 
and our other Catalogves and Circulars, the whole 
covering every branch of Science applied to the Arts, 
sent free and Free of p staze t» ans one in any part .f 
the w rid who will furnish. bis address. 


634,192 


634,160 
165 


Tricycle, S. Vaughn... 
Tubes, mould for 

metal, E. Bock. 
Tuning bammer, C. 
‘Tunnel, submarine, (¢ 


IF YOU SHOOT A RIF LF 
Pistol or Shotgun, you'll makea Bull’s 
-kKiye by sending three 2c. stamps for 

the Ideal Hand-book “A,” 12% pages 
- FREE, The latest Encyclopedia of 


WANTED. 


eller 


: WANTED — Position 
Buckelew. 


2) ” _.as Manager or Assistant to 
22 Paris Exhibition Exhibit: or Sole Agency for Germany 


634,170 


oe eae 7 ~ | Turbine, steam, J. C. Henderson... : Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. Men-| of good export articles. icul 
‘vurnbuckle, F.'H. Davis............ > 634.431 fion SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Address Kavean, 34 ond Street. Bronte ee rough H. A. 
‘Twisting machinery, J. Fraseret al....... 634,407 | IDHAt MG. CO., NEW HAVEN, Conn., U.S. A. = 
‘Type containing channel, Johnson & Low «34,214 |) eS et ees, 


Position by Engineer experienc. 


W A N T Ee D ed in designing, installing and 


tne economical management of modern steam power 
plants. References. Addr., Corliss, Box 77173, New York 


WANTED CATALOGUES, 


Pricelist= and Samples of all descriptions and discount 
| quotations to commissioners are solicited in double ex- 


‘Typewriter, C. H. Peterson 
T'ypewriting machine, |. S. Burridg 
‘'lypewriting machine, KR. 'l'urner.......... 
Umbrella, W. G. McGee Ba of gnitaiares 
Valve for basins or batbs, waste, 1.. M. Hooper... 
Valve for steam cylinders, automatic drain. 'T. 
De Srtiithieess srse eek js aac sea ates eeeceiraes 
Valve mechanism, G. E. Winslow. 
Valve, reducing, G. F. Hughson. 
Vault, burial, FH. Root 
Vegetable cutter, W. C. Freeman 
Vehicle clutch, motor, W. E. Gibbs.. 
Vehicle, self-propeiling, R. 11. Plass. 
Vehicle step. R. H. & L B. Wolfe.. 
Velucipede, J. M. H. Venour........... 
Velocipede crank shaft. F. C. Atherton 
Ventilating appliance, .J. Leatber..... 
Ventilator. C. F. Nickerson......... 
Vise, Parker & Poynor................... 


PROPOSALS. 


GEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED AT 
~ the office of the Lighthouse Engineer, ‘Comp. ins- 
ville, N. Y.. until 12 o’clock M., October 16, 1894, and then = 
opered, for furnishing material and labor necessary for 
building landing pier at Romer St.oal light station, N. 
Y., in accordance witb specifications, copies of which, 
with blank proposals and other information, may be had 
upon application to 

D.P. PBA P, Lieut. Col., Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. \ 


to the office; froma smallsalary to a 
good one, is but a step if you go the 
Tight way aboutit. Oursystem makes 
it easy for you to 


CHANCE YOUR WORK 


without loss of present salary. We guarantee to 
give you an education by mai! in Steam, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical or Civil Engineering ; Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing; Bookkeeping; 
Shorthand, and English Branches. 
97,000 studenis and graduates. 
Write and state what profession you 
wish to enter. 


The International Correspondenee Sehools, 


STEEL STAMPS F aahePame ict Ber Cer tere 
Le URE & ALPHABET, SETS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
CHWAAB STAMP<&SEAL C°Omf 
MILWAUKEE wis. 


fie 
BEST STEEL. 
ALL WARRANTED 


Box 942, Scranton, Pa. Waron body lifter, O. H. Drinkwater. MESY RPM SEND FOR CIRCULAR. | road having the nearest analogy toit, realizing the ad- 
Wagon brake, R. A. Dilts............. 134.4 : - ; vantages of requiring no earth-works whatever, no 

° Wagon, push, ’f. Hill 683,298 M A C ] CA L ap paratus, scientific novelties, | masonry. very quickly laid, with very few bands, hardly 

Wagon top box fastener. R. M. Gerdes. ~». 634,291 . etc. Illustrated catalogue of | any expenses for repairs and expioitation, cannot derail, 

| ce Washer. See Nut lock wasber. parlor tricks free. Complete catalogue with 600 engrav- | meets al! requirements for freight and passengers, spe- 

Water heater. M. EF. Herbert.Jr. .. 684,345 | ings. 20c. Martinka & Co., Mfrs., 493 Sixth Ave., N. Y. : cially tor New Countries (only manageable system for 

Watertube builer, J. M. Maxwell 634.303 the pro,jected Intercontinental Railroad), desires to in- 


Watertube boiler, A. S. VY Y Acetylene Burners. 


A new burner forSTEREOPTICONS. 


ARMSTRONG’S No. 0 THREADING MACHINE 


Can be attached to bench or post. 


Desiened for threading the 
smaller sizes of pipe, iron or 
brass, also bolts. Has two speeds, 
one tor pipe & to 1 inch; the 
otber for pipe 1% to 2 inches, 
inclusive. Jses the regular 
Armstrong adjustable dies. Oth- 
er attractive features. Send for 
articulars. The Armstrong 
fg. Co., 139 Centre Street. 
New York. Bridgeport. Conn. 


““American-Hunnings”’ 
TELEPHONES. 


Transmitters, Magneto Bells and Tele- 
phone Switchboards. Over 200,000 of 
our telephones in successful operation. 
Used _by War and Navy Departments. In 
ordering state length of line, whether 
single line or metallic circuit and number of 
telephones to be used ononeline. §#7Send 
for catalogue “S. A.” 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC TELEPHONE CO., 
173 South Canal St., Chicago, II. 


Buy Telephones 


THAT ARE GOOD--NOT **‘ CHEAP THINGS.” 
The difference in cost is little. We guarantee 
our apparatus and guarantee our customers 
againstloss by patent suits. Our guaran. 
tee and instruments are both good. 
WESTERN TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION CO 
250-254 South Clinton St.. Chicago. 
Largest Manufacturers of Telephones 

exclusively in the United States. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Mechanical Movements 


POWERS, DEVICES AND APPLIANCES. 
By GARDNER D HISCOX, M. B. 


Author of “Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines.” 


Large 8vo. 402 Pages. 1649 IIlustrations, 
with Descriptive Text. PRICE, $3.00. 


_A dictionary of Mechanical Movements, Powers, De- 
vices, and Appliances, with 1649 illustrations and explan- 
atory text. Thisia a new work on illustrated mechanics, 
mechanical Movements, devices, and appliances, cover- 
ing nearly the whole range of the practical and inven- 
tive field, for the use of Mechanics, Inventors. Engineers, 
Draugbtsmen. and al) others interested in any way in 


bh 

Weeder, band, S. Fuller............ 
Weigher, automatic, I. C. Stucke) s 
Well drilling tool coupling, Kuen & Woblfabr 

Well point. drive, W. A. Swaby... 2 

Wheel. SeeCar wheel. Wind wh 
Wind motor, J. R. Emery 
Wind wheel, J. B. Girar 
Window. M. W. Neuens.. 
Wire stretcher, Flick & F) 
Wrapping machine, G. L. Gay. 
Wrench, R. L. Levin......... . 
Wrench. W. H. Robinson 


DESIGNS. 


Badge, campaign, F. M. Mahan 
Bell, A. A. Bevin.. 
Bicycle saddle fra: 
Box, L. Auerbach 
Box for garters, packi 
Broom holder, G. D. Fo 
Caster frame. ball, J. Loo: 
Cock body, double bath, 
Drum. beating. O. E. Wait.. 
Fence, J. H. Srofe........... 
Fork, dessert, Phillips & Stayman. 
Game board, Ripley & Thayer........... 
Garment, bifurcated nether, J. A. Scriven 
Garment fastener member, P. Luttman.... 
Harness support. D. D. Torpey i. 

Hinge, door hanger, J. C. Gabel, Jr 
Hook. E. Dederick 
Kettle, fruit, N. Cossman 
Lock case, O. P. Arnold.. 
Metallic post, S. H. Terry 
Milk separator. H. A. Wilbelm. 
Necktie fastener, E. V. White... 


Plow handle, J. W. Brown. 
Puzzle board, G. Schultze 
Range, Walker & Shaw..... 
Reflector, lantern, F. Rbind. 


Scale beam, L. P. Halladay. ceeteeeee cee 81,603 

Scales. indicator lever for letter, W. Eschemann.. 81.582 

Sewing machine base plate extension. F. G. Hog ansaid 
ANOS Seek ees hesay set reacts PNM a area ke eames 31, 


Spoons, forks, etc., handle for, H. L. Wallace 
Stove, Kennedy & King 

Stove frame, gas, F. P. Gillespie. 
Stove or range, Kennedy & King 
Tile, P. F. Lenbart.............. 
Trimming cord, ornamental, C. 
Wasbstand, cabinet, E. Cohend 
Wrench and brace member, H. L. Wallace. 


TRADE MARKS. 


Antiseptic. internal, Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
COMPANY... see ay PAG ease ees wesioae nae 3 
Beer, lager, Soutber Brewing Company. 
Blood purifier, Rex Pharmacal Company. 
Bread, India Food Company.... .. .............-45. 
Irusbes, certain named, Palmetto Fiber Com. - 


Se 28 
. Hill & Company... 33,520 


Highest (. P. possible. 
State Line Talc Co., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


ICE 


MACHINES, 
and Bottlers " 
MFG. CO., $99 Clinton Street, Milwaukee. Wis. 


wASicb rub €. 2%, 


Corliss Engines, Brewers’ 
Machinery. THE VILTER 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CoPYRIGHTS &c. 


Anyone sending asketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whetberan 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent. free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice. without charge, in the 


| ee WHEELS. MODE 
NOVELTIES & ETC, NEW 


GRINDING MI 
versal Eccentric Mill. 
| SON, 28 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


8 & EXPERIMENTAL WORK. SMALL MACHINERY 


STENCIL WORKS 100 NASSAU ST N.Y. 


a 
f=} 


& EXPERIMENTAL WORY. 


Inventions developed. Special Machinery. 


LL FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Bogardus Patent Uni- 
Address J. S. & G. F. SIMP. 


Scientific American. | 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Jargest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


NOVELTIES & PATENTED ARTICLES 


Manufactured by Contract. Punching Dies, Special Ma- 
chinery. EF. Konigslow & Bro., 181 Seneca &t.,Cleveland,Q. 


MUNN & C0, 36: Broadway. New York 


Branch Office. 63 F St.. Washington, D.C. 


GAS GASOLINE ENGINES 


WATER MOTORS 


BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO. NEWARK N.J.U.S. A 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR SALE 


All complete and practically in first-class condition, some of it almost new. 


ARC DYNAMOs8, 


1 50 Ligh t Thomson-Houston.. $345 | 170 Light Ball ta oye 
lap “ oso [195 American We 11 ae 
135 “ American Wood.... soo [115 “ $6 


INCANDESCENT DYNAMOS, 
1 3000 Light Westinghouse Alternator... . . 
11500 4 ¢ “ 


Oe 


150 H. P. 500 Volt C. & C. Railway Generator 


100T.H M2 and M12 Type 
K2 and K 12 g 
22 Brush No. 19, Double, New, 
“174, 


50 Ameniesn or Wood Arc Lamps.......0.. eee eee eee 
Also some good Engines. 


N ELECTRIC SUPPLY, CON. & MFG. CO., 27. Thames St., New York City. 


“ 3 ir. 40 
1850) 2g Commerctal: 110 Volt, Sel-A) Ut 50 Ball Double, 8 each ; 
130 « 1S. “ 
1100 a T.H 
AMERICA 


Motor... 0.6.00, 6 cee ceeeee ce nee 
ARC LAMPS, 
Dou ble Carbon Arc Lamps. 
Single . “ “ 
11 each ; Secondhand. . 
se $10 each, 6 Brush-Adains, Do 
and 25 Single Rall Arc Lamps. 


We will cheerfully reply to all inquiries. 


PICRGE VAPOR LAUNCHED 


Stock’Sizes 14 to 22 foot. 


mechanics. ® 
cf . = Edge tools, certain named, North Wayne Tool 7 —_— . = i 
SECTIONS. COMPANY EA eae Tao Poe ie ga 33,526 —— ee a —— z Safe, Reliable and fully guaranteed. 
1. Mechanical Powers.— Weights. Revolution of | Electricat apparatus, Electro-Neurotone Com- _ Prices $160 and up. Send tor Catalogue, PIERCE ENGINE CO.. 17 N 17th Street, Racine. Wis. 
dey ore pcmamuron, Wevers. Hulleya, Tackie, ato.’ J vice rical ponds aod applause. canal iisined ic, - 
. ansmission o. ower. - Ropes, Be:ts, Fric- A : 4 . , 3 

tion Gear, Spur, Bevel, and Screw Gear, etc. _. Electrical Avpliance Company....... ....... .. 33,523 | - PALMER Stationary 
3. Measurement of Power. -—Speed. Pressure, | Filmed dressing, powders, and plasters, J. and Marine Gasoline En- 

Weight, Numbers Quantities, and Appliances. Wheeler. ................ 000s vee een eee eres 33,515 * gines and Launches, Motor 

4. Steam Power—Boilers and Adjuncts.— Flour and certain named cereal food products, Wagon Engines, Pump- 
fngines, Valves and Valve Gear. Parallel Motion Sleepy Eye Milling Company.... ........ 33,511, 33,512 ing Engines. 

Gear, Governors and Engine Devices. Rotary Hoods “and Tenens. certain named, Columbia Pre- Pan = : i Send for catalog. 
Sngines, Oscillating Engines. = |. |. serving Company _ ................... cee eee 33. ; = 

5. Steam Appliances.- Injectors, Steam Pumps, | Lamp appliances, certain named, “ Bra’ Incan- : PALMER BROSs., MIANUS, CONN. | 

6 mggdengers. Separators, Tra) Band Valves. i Line Ol Lamp Company, Downing 33.588 
otive er— soliv nes ‘ s J. : ‘ : 

ew eValve Gear and Appliances, Connecting Rods Medicine for certain named diseases. h ventions Practical ly Developed. 
1 Heads. ebber 

'Y. Hydraulic Power and Devices. _Water | Metals, certain named, I. Shonber, Fine Machinery, Pattern and Model Making. 
Wheels, Turbines, Governors. Impact Wheels, | Musical instruments, wire strin| D’Amour & Littledale Machine Co.,130 Worth St., N.Y. 
Fum B. Rotary Pimps, Sipions. Water Lifts Pa eeame ‘ : 

tiectors, Water Rams, Meters, Indicators, Pres- y i 
sure Regulators, Valves, Pipe Joints. Filters, etc. ing Company.. They Stand High Pressure. 

8. Air Power Appliances.—Wind Mills, ‘Bel- | Photographic developers, Chem The Hercules Seamless Copper Floats and ALC U -CA B D E 
lows, Blowers, Air Compressors, Compressed .\ir Actien (vorm. E. Schering)..... peainie/ele S04 oi etmvareies Air Chambersar e made specially for Steam " hes J 
‘Tools, Motors, Air Water Lifts, Blow Pipes,etc. Remedies for certain named diseases, lance Traps, Receivers, Condensers, Steam Pumps, ; wants active and respectable agents, familiar with the 

9. Electric Power and Construction.—Gevera- Brothers & White ....... METRE care cashes eS ete, rhe orlzinal seamless goods. Not trade. Answers to ‘* Calcium-Carbidfabrik,” Sv. 
Free ete, Weis Boat fd, Menmm, | Remaaated dinomess RU. Better oO aay Po inate eocegtaa ike Telegramb, Annonsafd., Stockholm, Sweden, 
Light and Flectric Appliances. ; Remedy, dyspepsia, J. G. Vetter & Company...... - Small Motors and Dynamos, Bench Speed Lathes and 

0. Navigation and Roads. - V Is, Sails, Ro Tobsacco, cigars, and_ cigarettes, smoking and 1 Sm 2 yn . u 

1o. avigation ai a Hoa ane, Vconele; Salle, Hone MNewing Ge ii. MoCaun & Conpbeee enone 33.509 3 VOLNEY W. MASON & CO., | Drill Presses. Columbia Mfg. Co., 614 Walnut St., Phila. 
and Roller, Vehicles, Motor Carriages. Tricycies, | Tobacco, fine cut chewing. Hoffman & Company.. J Friction Pulle s Clutches & Elevators : 
Bicycles, and Motor Adjuncts. Violin strings, George Borgfeldt & Company...... BE e y 4 | For Sale—Patentable cabinet for Hot Air Bath, also 
11. Gearing.~ Racks an nions, Spiral Elliptical. PROVIDENCE R. 1 Ce oe sce one sleeping in daytime. Address W. R. 
an orm Gear, Differential and Stop Motion ac .. Lincolnton, N. 
Geet Rplcrel ical and igaetsry, Tesing: Bere: LABELS. HALF A CENTURY OF CYCLES.—AN | es oe eur=Toymsyo1N = 
12. Motion and Devices Controlling Motion. interesting history of the cycle from its origin up to the | : i 
—Ratchets and Pawls, Cams, Crangs: Kotermit: “ Abbey’s Effervescent Salt,” for a medicine. Ab- present time. , The first crank-driven bicycle. The 1336 BEACH St. PHILADELPHIA Pa. ‘ 
ae and top Motions, est volute ape bey Effervescent Salt Company... . 1,145 to 7,150 | “ bone-shaker” and its successors. The tricycle. The OLE MANUFACTURER, . 
See panes Universal aft Couplings, | « Arion,” for canned goods, Badger Canning Com- eas modern wheel. Cycle building a science. Points of im- R R EG EALED IC E MACH | NES 
13. Horological. — Clock and Watch Movements | « *s’ High Grade Bread. i for bread. G. ee orele. With it vations. Cont ined ar 8 Renee | ; 
‘and Devices: Berg’s High Grade Bread,” for bread, C. T. , ve le. 81 Ulustrations, ontains in SCIENTIFIC SEE FIRST PAGE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SEPT.2.1899 
Mini oz i Ventilati Hoisti , Piste acecadeuense Haid volata wd SE van ainda ny oft cece 1,158 MERICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 101°2. Price 10 cents. 
14. ining. Leaked mat oe ta di Roas ing, | **Crane’s Best Flavoring Extracts,” for flavoring To be nad at this office and from all newsdealers. TET 
Gonveying. aa ‘Dredge eparating, Roasting, sextracts: Crane [extract Company emacs ee 154 Send us youraddres> 
ni TR. “ Eclipse'Hog an oultr olera Preventative, andwewillshow 
15. mil and Factory App iances. Hangers, rat for a medicine, H. H. Beers & Company......... 7.152 YOU CAN MAKE $ ] 00.A WEEK ! a Day Sure howto make $3 aday 
earings. J al bear ngs, steps, cour. he's eed ‘* La France,” for peas, C. N. Holden ................ reiyaem (WN YOUR OWN SHOW COMPLETE Outrit—$100 F absolutely sure; we 
Gore oh en < oup Ings, (tu i bas Pp t “Old Fashion Open Kettle Plantation Molasses,” LIFE. MOTION FILMS & MACHINES. . furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 
Mont cM Ools, Screw reads. Ois ts, for sirups and molasses, Penick & Ford...... . %155 GREAT PASSION PLAY 3 the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
16 Cotntte tioned plignces, Eee Testi ‘*Sherwond’s Lithia Compound,” for a medicine, ~AT PASSION PLA 200 OTHER SUBJECTS explain the business fully; remember ws: guarantee a clear pro- 
a sR : fh. SDETWOOG........ ec ce cence eee ceeeeees oA “UE ener 7, , it of $3 day’ 5 tel , write at . 
* “Stump and Pile Pulling, Tackle , Hooks, Pile “guar Drop.” tor eas, C. N. Holden............ 0066 Tes SL UBIN, LARGEST PHILADELPHIA P.A. ROYAL MANUFACTURING Cw Bor TT. DETROIT. MICE 
Driving, Dumping pat Stone Grips, Derricks, ei De pene : 
onv eyor, imber icing, oof an ridge = 
"russes, Suspension Bridges. 5 ® 
17. Draughting Devices. - Parallei Rules, Curve 
Delineators, Trammels, Ellipsographs. Panto- PRINTS. 
raphs, etc. 
18. Miscellaneous Devices. — Animal Power,|‘‘The Great Southern Candy Department,” for 
Sheep Shears, Movements and Devices. Eleva- candy. G. Blome & Son Company................. . 172 
tors, Cranes, Sewing, Fypewriting, ang Printing é 
v ices, T'r e = ; ; i i i 
Tamntablés Lene ctives Gna: uc Sirienncee: A printed copy of the specification and drawing of Anyone contemplating the building of a new home will find the 
i any patent in the foregoing list. or any patent in prin snes ous . gs . 
fire Arms, te Or Gasoline Mantel Lamps, | isshed since is. will be furnished from the oface for | Building Edition of the Scientific American 
10 cents. In ordering please state the name and number . 2 : baad 
*,* Copies prepaid to any address on receipt of price. of the patent desired. and remit to Munn & Co.. 31 | of peculiar and absorbing interest. This beautiful publication is 
sigs ‘i Broadway. New York. Special rates will be given where | issued mouthly, and contains practical articles and suggestions 
27 Send for Descriptive Circular. a large number of copies are desired at one time. on smodern house alate. (toxether with a Berige of splendid 
- P ates, showing perspective views and floor plans of the most up- 
MUNN & CO., Publishers Canndian parents may now be obtained by the in- | to-date modern dwellings, estimated cost, etc. A single issue of 
*9 +] ventors for any Of the inventions named in the fore- | this handsome periodica! is often worth the year’s subscription 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE going list, provided they are simple, at a cost of $40 each. | price to the intending builder. Write to-day and.send 25 cents for 
= 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ff complicated the cost will be a little more. For full 
instructions address Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New 
York. Other foreign patents may also be obtained. 


8 single copy. or $2.50 for annual subscription. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 


© 1899 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC. 


Srientific American. 


OcTOBER 14, 1899. 


STEANBOLIR. EXPLOSIONS! 


oh eee ae Bh yore + VICE PRESIDENT! 
22 Vice PRESIDENT, 


ving aforselp-Hl 


isnot pleasant 
for either horse 
or driver. You 
make slow pro- 
gress anyway. 
But witha 


WINTON 
MOTOR 


CARRIAGE 


it is as easy going 
hill as down 


Price $1,000. No Agents. Needs Bo careful 


can do it yourself and feel perfectly safe about the speed. 
A Clean, comfortable, charm mg conveyance that is pos- 
itively economical. Hydro-ca Ybor é system. 

G2 Send for Catalogue. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PUMPS 


are being operated all over by the 


Charter Gasoline Engine. 


Any Place. 
Used By Any One. 
For Any Purpose. 
Also Combined Engines and . 
Pumps. ¢@ Testimonials on application to 
CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO., Box 148, STERLING, ILL. 


L wee BRETT? 
CH BESLLS 
E ET TOIL HBESLY 


. £v Automatic ine 
? FORM 


ST 


from coi] into shapes similar 
P.O. Fae 7 


YY woruts. We can furnish ma- 

chines or goods, as desired. 

3 Send for Circulars. 

BLAKE & JOHNSON, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 

Che Edison Concert 

Phonograph 
Mr. Edison has 
perfected the 
Phonograph. 


This 
It perfectly is the 
reproduces 2 
the human Instru 
voice, JUST ment. 
As Loup, 
just as 
clear, just "ke 
1s sweet. 


It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned 
brilliance ard satisfying intensity. Used with Edison 
Convert R *- a its reproduction is free from all me- 
chanical 1 Only the music or the voice is beard. 
It is stron, ._ vibrant enough to fill the largest audi- 
torlum. It is smooth and broadenough for the parlor. 
The highest type of talking machine ever before pro- 
duced bears no comparison yigh the Edison Concert 
Phonograph. The price is $12 
Six other styles 2 Ehgnowraph, including the Edie 
son Gem, price $ 


Che Edison Phonograph Company, 


Race Street & Arcade, Cincinnati, 0., U. S. A. 


Protected with a 
SMITH & 
WESSON 

Revolver are let 

severely alone. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Revolvers have 
a reputation to 
sustain. 


SMITH & 


WESSON, 
14 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


@atalogue for a stamp. 


‘Silver. 


TWO VALUABLE PATENTS FOR SALE, |LATHES 


AN IMPROVED FLYNET AND CHECKEASE FOR HORSES. 


THE IMPROVED FLYNET. By means of certain ELASTIO PORTIONS; | this Flynet is always kept 


in position and will ht large or small horses. It 1s adapted to extend to the col 
Jar or hares ot the harness and will cover the horse to a greater extent than the ordinary 


Mi nets while not interfering with the comfort or movements of the horse. It is provided 
Ff: MN with a breast strap to keep the forward portion of the net im place. This net may be 
Bifiiy iT | TW a connected with any desired portion of the harness, as shown in Figure 1. 
tan ah rE- 
PALI!) THE IMPROVED CHECKEASE 3% SY ASIC MARE, 


checking devices and applied in such a manper that a horse may use the muscles 
neck b dropping or turning the head - 
trom side to ude but will quickly return ~ 

to the desired raised position. It is orna- 
mental, simple, light and durable. Fig- 
ure 2 shows a plan view ot the im- 
proved device. 

These two inventions are practical and fill a long felt want. There isa large demand 
for these devices, and to introduce them to the public, the patents will be disposed ot by 
State rights only, and on very reasonable terms. An exceptional chance to make 
money upon a small investment. For further particulars, terms, etc., address 


Decker Building, 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Kodaks 


do away with cumber- 


BUTI 
ents NUN 


some 


plate-holders, 
heavy, fragile glass plates, 
and bothersome dark- 
slides. 


Just turn a Key — 


All Kodaks use our light-proof film cartridges 
(which weigh but ounces, where plates weigh 
pounds) and can be loaded in daylight. Seven 
Styles use either plates or films. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


eee Rochester, N. Y; 


ae Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. | 


*327 Broadway, ~New Yor 
p IERC E Manufacturers of Machinery for 
WATER, OIL and GAS WELLS, 


Mineral Prospecting. Test Borings, 10 to 5,000 feet deep. 
Parent experience best line, highest grade i in America. 
for catalog, 200 engravings. State what is wanted. 


VEEDER RATCHET COUNTER 


PRICE $1. 


WELL ENGINEERING CO. 
186 Liberty Street, New York, 


This counter is of the same size as our regular cy clometer for bicycles, which it 
closely resembles. The differential gearing mnod in the cyclometers is replaced 
by an internal ratchet mechanism, and on the outer end of the main shaft, in 
place of the star wheel, is clam a small operating lever, the arrangement being 
such that each complete oscillation of the lever moves tbe right hand index ring 
one figure. The transmitting mechanism between each index ring is such that 
the rings are mechanically locked and cannot get out of position by jarring, nor 
can the record be tampered with except by taking the machine apart. The 
counter will] register up to 99,999, when the next stroke will set. all the figures to 
zero ready for repeating. but) they cannot be set to zero from any intermediate 
point. They are durable and strdng and can be run at a high speed without skip- 
ping. They will be found especially useful for use on punch presses, looms and 
automatic machinery generally to register number of pieces or quantity of mate- 
ria) produced. They can also be adapted for use on typewriters, voting machines, 


or any purpose requiring a small, light, accurate instrument. Corresp. solicited. 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. 


Makers of Counting Machines, Cyclometers for Bicycles, and fine Castings. HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
TRADE MARK 


66 9 
EGAMOoID 
ALUMINUM PAINT. 


Latest application of Aluminum. Looks like Frosted 

ashable. Untarnishable, Wa'er, Oi] and 
Weatherproof. Durable, Fasily A pplied Bicycles, 
Yachts, Radiators, Pipes, Meta] Machinery, Dy- 
namos, Motors. Apparatus, Arc Lamps. Sockets, rac 
ets, Cars, Stations, Genera! Decoration, etc. Sample 
bottle, by mail; for'25 cents. 


THE AMERICAN PEGAMOID CO., 339 B’way, New York. 
99 0999999999999 0900009099900 


$ sc R | BE R. Points nicely tempered. 


Knurled sleeve nickeled. 


“PERFECTION AIR MATTRESS 


FOR SPORTSMEN 


hunting, fishing, camping or yachting. May be laid on 
ground or deck insuring a comfortable bed, free from 
dampness. When deflated, rolls small and can be pack- 
edingrip. Weight 10to 15 lbs., according to size. 
These mattresses afford great comfort to invalids and 
bedridden patients. Largely used by U. S. Government 
and by sportsmen throughout the world. Catalogue free 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BARNES’ 


UPRIGHT DRILLS 


Complete line, ranging from Light Fric- 
tion Disk Drill to 42'' Back Geared Self- 
Feed. ( Send for New Catalogue. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
1999 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


09 OO 


@ Price 45c, point, 12 in. 
™ Catalogue of Fine Tools free. 


$ THE STARRETT £°:;, Athol, UAS% 


Box 13, » SAO 
00O0004900000000000000000000 


WOODWORKING PRS RES 9 


For Planing Mills, Carpenters, 
Builders, Furniture, Chair. Vehicle, 
Wheel and Spoke Makers, etc. 

& Correspondence Solicited. 
Illustrated 312-page Catalogue free 
to manufacturers and foremen. 

THE EGAN CO. 
327 to 347 West Front Street. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Why Pay Freight on Water ? 


Som Ink Concentrates. 


‘“The Wizard’s Powder.’ 


Fifty per cent. cheaper and fifty per cent. better than 
other inks. These tablets (each make 1 0z.) dissolved 
in water produce a first-class blue black writing fluid: 
that cannot be removed with chemicals and takes good 
copy. epts send .10 cents for enough to make oz, 
Three colors. Get proposition, make an ink route. 


EDISON CHEMICAL CO., P. 0. Box 2397, NEW YORK. 


og 


If you want the best CHUCKS, buy Westcott's 


Jes Little Giant Double Gri 
= Drill Chucks, Little Gian 
Drill Chucks 
Improved, 
| Oneida Drill 

Chucks. Cut- 

ting-off 

Chucks,Scroll 

Combination 
Lathe Chucks, Geared 
a | Combination ‘Lathe Chucks, Plain Universal Lathe 
Chucks, Inde’ pendent athe, Chucks. 
Wontcote 


Spanish or Ger man. 
TxPosrTion. 185. 


Ash for Engits 
IRST PRIZE ie COLTMBIAN 


WHY NOT MAKE RUBBER STAMPS ? ? 


DO YOU WANT TO CGO INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF, OR 
ADD A COOD LINE TO YOUR PRESENT BUSINESS ? 


If you want to e e in pleasant and profitable work, requiring but little capital, and which 
can be made to pay wel either in a permanent location or traveling, you cannot do better than 
secure a “ New York” combined Rubber Stamp Vulcanizer and Mould Press and Manufacturing 
Outtit. It will pay any Stationer or Printer well to put in one of our machines. 

These machines are unequaled for Speed, Accuracy and Economy, and by their celebrated 
Lever Action, which makes them Superior to any whee] machine, they produce the Finest 
lace of Rubber Stamps. They received HIGHEST AWARD—M EDAL AND DIPLOMA—at WORLD’S 

‘ATR, CHICAGO, 

‘With each machine is sent a copy of our book, ‘“‘ How to Make Rubber Stamps for Profit,” which 
makes every detail so ee that any person can at once turn out First-Class Stamps. 

rite at once, to-day, for complete circulars. 


BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 338 Broadway, New York. 
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Foot Power, High Grade 


W. P. Davis Mach. Dead lf ‘N.Y. 


ASBERMIMS) 
Lod ae COVERINGS 


REPLETE WITH AIR (TAGS PERFECT NON- CONDUCTORS, 
Paeh iMac Ae aa QIBLE. EASILY APRLIED. 


MADE IN SECTIONS THREE FEET LONG 
FIT STANDARD PIPE BRIG OM ee eal oer 
H.W. JON NRwC es 
+ NEW YORK: CHICAGO - MCADELPHIA BOSTON 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. Liguio PAINTS & STAINS 
ROOFING MATERIALS, [abxeur Tle7 NG Tdi NG—3 


Scales 


Money. Lists 


All warietics - lowest prices. Best Railroad 

on or Stock Scales made. 

Ao caete articles, includi Safes 
ee. 


Machines, Bicycles, Touls. etc. Save 
Reisch’s Foot Power 


CHICAGO SCALE Co., © hicago. m. 
EMERY WHEEL 
KNIFE SHARPENER and TOOL GRINDER 


2,000 revolutions or 3,500 feet per minute. 
A handy machine for Bicycle Repair 
Sb op achine Shops, Mills, Factories 
Height of machine, 3 feet; size of 
emery wheel, 6x1 in. 
Machine sent on upproval to respon- 
sible parties. 


G” Send for Circular and Prices. 


BUFFALO EMERY WHEEL CO., 
No. 10 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TrAN ES 
Louisiana Red Gulf Cypress a 
pecialty.) 


Best known for 
se. Good material 
orkmansbip. Low 

Get our_ Illustrated 
. W.E. Caldwell Co. 
223 B. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


BABBITT METALS.—SIX IMPORTANT 


formulas. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 1 1:23. 
Price 10 cents. For sale by Munn & Co. and all news. 
dealers. Send for 1897 cataloyue. 


“MACEY” 
DESKS 


$19.85 


buys this "'Macey”’ 
desk, No. 10-H. di- 
rect trom the fac- 
tory. freight pre- 
paid, sent “On 
Approval.” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not pos- 
itively the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. 
MADE of selected oak. Has closed back, quartered oak front, 22 
pigeonholes, 9 file boxes, 5 large drawers, 2 small drawers, 2 stamp 
drawers, ¥ pen racks 2 paper racks, ? arm rests, ball-bearing casters 
front base mould and 8 complete letter files, dustproot, and under 


lockvand key. This desk has a good polish foish, and from a dealer 
will cost $28 to $35. Catalogue No. S 


We Prepay Freight 


Carolina. 


every pur 
Correct 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


to all points East of the Mis- 
sissippi and North of South 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Ge” Write for our complete Catalogue ‘** 8.” 


THE FRED MACEY CO., °***ca?™* 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
” EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED. 


vu DEWEY BRAREY 


alae neatest, most attract- 
‘S ive and timely novelty yet 
WS gotten up in connection 
with celebration to the 
Great Admiral. Small 
Searchlight. Press the plates and illumi- 
nate the Admiral’s picture. By removing 
picture and substituting plain glass, you 
ave a very serviceable searchlight that can 
be carried yin safety ints. Closets, cellars, 
ete. Price § By mail, $1 y WILAM 
ROCHE, Scent 42 Vesey ins Y. City. 


PRATT'S PATENT POSITIVE DRIVE 
DRILL CHUCKS. 


Impossible for Drills to slip when Ss 
held by them. Send 2 cent stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE PRATT CHUCK CO.. 
E SSOP'S STEE ETC. | 


wr JESSOP & SONS L2® 91 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 


PATENT PROTECTION 


-—IN—- 


Cuba, Porto Rico, 


AND TIIE 


Philippines. 


Frankfort, N. Y., U.S. A. 
THE VERY 


Owners of United States Patents, Trade Marks, 
Prints and Labels may procure protection in the Co- 
lonial possessions ot the United States by effecting 
registration in these countries. 

The expense is very: slight and the protecticn ac- 
quired by such registration should be secured with- 
out delay. 

For terms and full information, address 


MUNN & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
361 Broapway, 
New YORK. 


Or 


625 F STREET, 
WasnuincTon, D. C. 


PRINTING INKS 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is printed with CHAS 
ENEU JOHNSON & CO.'S INK, Tenth and Lombard 
6ts., Philadelphia, and 47 RuseSt., opp. Duane, New Yor’ 


